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SILENT FORCES. 


BY MRS. L. B., PILLSBURY. 


The brooklet bursts its fetters 
Of freedom long denied, 
And with impetuous fary 
Pours down the mountain side ; 
But it grows calmer ever 
As it draws near the sea, 
And the deeper is its current, 
The stiller it will be. 


The rootlets that were buried 
Beneath the winter snow 

Have been in silence toiling 
In workshops down below. 

We have not seen their forges 
Or heard their anvils ring, 

But noiselessly they bring us 
The miracle of spring. 


We walk the earth securely, 
Nor dream of fires that burn, 

Till earthquake or volcano 
O’erwhelm and overturn. 

On some still day in summer 
The fierce tornado raves, 

And wildest storms are sleeping 
’Neath calmest ocean waves. 


There is no jar or discord, 
As through the changing years 
Each in its silent orbit 
Revolve the countless spheres, 
And noiseless as the forces 
That bid the planets roll, 
The still, small voice that whispers 
Within the human soul. 


The strongest power for evil, 
Or influence for good, 
Is that whose silent werking 
Is little understood. 
Remember this, O toilers, 
And mark it where you will, 
The mightiest forces ever 
Are forces that are still. 


JOHN MORLEY ON LITERATURE. 


BY MRS. H. WRIGHT, 
Buteland, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


T had the privilege, the other day, of listening to Mr. 
John Morley’s address upon the study of literature before 
the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. It oceurs to me that some of your readers 
may be glad to gather a few erumbs from what all who 
heard it pronounced a feast of good things. There was 
an immense interest to hear Mr. Morley, and the Egyp- 
tian Hall, at the Mansion House, was crowded with stu- 
dents of the Society. Possibly the legitimate interest at- 
taching to what Mr. Morley might have to say upon a sub- 
ject so attractive, and upon which he is an authority so 
distinguished, may have been considerably augmented by 
the interest attaching to his political position, and the same 
would be true of Mr. Goschen, the president of the soci- 
ety. The presence of two such men, students and schol- 
ars both, holding positions in the political world so re- 
markable, of opinions so independent, so conscientious 
and yet so opposed, would make any assembly interesting. 

Mr. Morley referred to the theory that a man who med- 
dles with literature is less qualified to take part in 
practical affairs, and runs a risk of being called a theorist 
and a dreamer. He claimed that in the present govern- 


ing their bread as men of letters, while he had not heard 
that the three literary men, exclusive of Mr. Gladstone, 
in the late government, were proved to be greater simple- 
tons than their neighbors. Later on in the address, fol- 
lowing the same line of thought, Mr. Morley considered 
the value of the study of literature as bearing upon the 
practical issues of life. 

There is a great stir in the region of physical science at 
the moment, and in any system of higher education for 
the masses of to-day, it will be impossible to deny the 
first importance to science. It has a visible and direct in- 
fluence upon the work of life. It increases knowledge for 
bread-winning purposes. The industrial preéminence of 
England is at stake unless scientific, commercial, and 
technical education is pushed on with vigor. In all these 
directions knowledge is business. But Mr. Morley was 
not disposed to yield everything to the enormous claims 
of science at the present day, though it is indeed her day 
of retaliation for long neglect and contumely at the hands 
of academical learning. He claimed that there is another 
kind of knowledge which is in its way business, too, and 
very important business,—the cultivation of the sympa- 
thies and the understanding, the quickening of the moral 
sensibilities, and the enlargement of the moral vision. He 
quoted from Dr. Arnold, “If 1 had to choose, I would 
rather that a son of mine believed that the sun went round 
the earth, than that he should be entirely deficient in 
knowledge of beauty, of poetry, and of moral truth.” 

Literature alone will not make a good citizen,—it will 
not alone make a good man. Mere scholarship and learn- 
ing and the knowledge of books do not by any means ar- 
rest and dissolve all the traveling acids of the human sys- 
tem. It is not a substitute for life and action. But the 
books reconcile us to the discipline of life. The intelli- 
gent man, says Plato, will prize those studies which result 
in his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom. 

Literature is one of the most powerful instruments for 
forming character, for giving us men and women armed 
with reason, braced by knowledge, clothed with steadfast- 
ness and courage, and inspired. by public spirit and virtue. 
In these times, and in the times before us, that promise or 
threaten deep political, economical, and social controversy, 
what we need is to induce people to weigh and consider. 
We want them to cultivate energy without impatience, 
activity without restlessness, and inflexibility without ill- 
humor. After all, and without assuming indifference to 
money, or to the pleasures of social intercourse, or any of 
the consolations or necessities of life, the thing that matters 
most both for happiness and duty, is that we should ha- 
bitually live with wise thoughts and right feelings and 
tastes. The study of literature helps more than most 
studies to this most blessed companionship of wise thoughts 
and right feelings. 

Mr. Morley gave many valuable and practical hints as 
to methods and aims in literary study. He recommended 
the practice of brief daily reading, regularly kept up. A 
half hour, even, out of a solid busy day, for good and dis- 
interested reading, would be found most valuable in re- 
sults, and would seem to be within the power of every 


one. 
The wise student will do most of his reading with pen 


in hand. Another practice Mr. Morley would strongly 
recommend is the keeping a commonplace book. Another 
is the oft repeated reading of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Most books worth reading once are worth reading 
twice, and the masterpieces a thousand times. Because 
they are masterpieces we should live with them and 
make them part of our daily lives. 

Mr. Morley deprecated the enormous consumption of 
fiction, as shown by the statistics of the libraries,—in some 
large towns of England the proportion of fiction to all 
books being 76, 82, and even 84 per cent. A somewhat 
better record is shown in Scotland and in the United 
States. He would not underrate the power, the charm, 
or the recreative value of fiction, and would acknowledge 


ment there are at least half a dozen men capable of earn- 


at once to being himself a voracious reader of fiction, but 


would be glad to see a better appreciation of the more se- 
rious branches of literature. 

Mr. Morley suggested to those who are teachers of lit- 
erature that the practice of requiring over-much essay 
writing and composition from their pupils is of doubtful 
excellence and utility. He has very little faith in rules 
of style, but an unbounded faith in the virtue of cultivat- 
ing direct and precise expression. The probabilities are 
now that we are coming to an epoch of a quieter style. 
There have been in our generation three great giants of 
prose writing,—Carlyle, Macaulay, and Ruskin. But no 
greater calamity could overtake a student of literary styles 
than that he should set himself a model of one of these. 
He conceived the end of education, on its literary side, to 
be to make a man and not a cyelopedia, a citizen and not 
a book of elegant extracts. The study of literature does 
not lie in knowledge of forms, in inventories of books and 
authors, in finding the key of rhythm, the varying meas- 
ure of the stanza, or all the rest of the technicalities of 
scholarship. These are good things to know, but they 
are not ends in themselves. The literary student is one 
who, through hooks, explores the strange voyages of man’s 
moral reason, the impulses of the human heart, the chances 
and changes that have overtaken human ideals of virtue 
and happiness, of conduct and manners, and the shifting 
fortunes of great conceptions of truth and virtue. Poets, 
dramatists, humorists, satirists, masters of fiction, the 
great preachers, the character writers, the maxim writers, 
the great political orators,—they are all literature, in so 
far as they teach us to know man and to know human 
nature. This is what makes literature, rightly sifted and 
selected and rightly studied, not the mere elegant trifling 
that it is so often and erroneously supposed, but a proper 
instrument for a systematic training of the imagination and 
sympathies, and of a genial and varied moral sensibility. 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER MUCH 
AGAINST MY WILL. 


BY HON. M. A. NEWELL. 


* Born, I might almost say, but certainly brought up in 
the camp of my father, that most excellent general.” So 
spake Hannibal to his soldiers, if Livy is to be believed. 
“ Born, I might almost say, but certainly brought up in 
the schoolroom of my father, that most excellent school- 
master.” So the friend of whom I write might have said 
with the most literal exactness; for nothing but a thin 
partition separated the wailing of the new-born infant 
from the outeries of the sturdier boys undergoing the pen- 
alties of their sins in the adjoining schoolroom. ‘The in- 
fant was left motherless before he was a year old, and was 
transferred to the care of an old maiden aunt (the best 
substitute for a mother) for the next four years. Then 
the young shoot was transplanted to the schoolroom afore- 
said, there to be bent in many ways to which the twig was 
not naturally inclined. It was a long, narrow room, lighted 
by windows on one side and a skylight overhead. The 
desks were tablets hinged against the wall, and could be 
let down like the leaves of an old-fashioned breakfast 
table. The seats were long benches,—forms they were 
ealled,—without backs. There was a pair of globes (for 
the “use of the globes” was one of the most attract- 
ive items in the school advertisement), and a neatly framed, 
movable blackboard, one face of which was covered with 
figures (arithmetical, not esthetic), painted on movable 
strips which allowed endless combinations to be made in 
addition and the other fundamental processes of arithme- 
tic. Other apparatus, with the exception of the rattan, 
there was none ; but even this was more than many of the 
best schools possessed half a century ago. ‘ With the ex 

ception of the rattan:” but that is a notable exception, for 
the rattan was by far the most important part of the ap- 
paratus. The globes came into play about once a month ; 
the numeral frame, once a day; but the rattan was in de- 


mand every hour, and not infrequently many times an 
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hour. Such was my friend’s entrance into school life, and 
such it continued to be till he was thirteen years of age, 
and was sent to a classical school to learn Latin and 
Greek and to be fitted for college. He had also an experi- 
ence which proved of material advantage afterward, 
though at the time it was far from being appreciated. 
When he was nine years old his father set him to teach 
boys of seven; at ten, boys of eight; and so on, till he left 
school ; whatever he learned he was thus obliged to teach, 
geometry excepted. 

For two years he devoted himself to the stady of Greek 
and Latin exclusively, under one of the best of teachers, 
and at the age of fifteen entered college. At the end of 
his first year the principal of the Classical School needed 
an assistant for an hour in the day, and, as the boy was 
in need of pocket money, he gladly accepted. Tt was then 
explained to him that there was a class of young men pre- 
paring for college and needing to be “ coached” in Homer. 
Behold a young undergraduate at the age of sixteen, pre- 
siding over a class of young men, all older than himself, 
and speeding over the Iliad at the rate of one hundred 
lines a day. ‘This did not interfere with college work, 
and it was afterward agreed that all the time not needed 
for college recitation should be spent in the schoolroom. 
School work was over at 3 o'clock, which left a long even- 
ing for study. This continued for several years. The 
teaching helped rather than hindered his college work, for 
in every class he obtained a prize, and in all except the 
first year the first prize. His school work was not long 
confined to Greek. Latin composition succeeded, then 
arithmetic, then geography, and finally almost all the work 
of a first-class school. 

So for five years he went on teaching and studying, 
studying and teaching, with the usual vacations. The boy 
ought to have been happy, but he was not. He had full 
employment, but he was not making as much money as he 
His aim was to study law, and money, much 
A tempting 


wanted. 
money, was then needed for this purpose. 
offer was made him by a large educational * institute,’ 
and was promptly aceepted ; as a preliminary, he had to 
be examined by the Board of Trustees. He had no fear 
of the examination. Had he not taught, after a fashion, 
all that could be wanted in the institute? But instead of 
algebra and geometry and Latin, an old gentleman with 
silver hair and a pleasant voice asked him a few questions 
in history and geography, all of whieh he missed. The 
applicant suggested that it was not necessary to keep such 
things in his head, as the pupils would find them all in 
their textbooks. 

* Young man,” said the examiner, “we don’t use text- 
books in that way.” 

Then there was a little consultation among the members 
of the board, and the chairman said: * Mr. ——, the 
board knows, and I know, that you are ignorant of many 
things which you will be required to teach, but we have 
such confidence in the gentleman who recommended you 
that we are willing to give you an opportunity to learn.”’ 
Not very flattering, but very useful. 

He now found himself in an entirely new situation. 
His former experience could be made only indirectly use- 
ful. It was an * English and Commercial,” not a“ clas- 
sical,” school. No Latin was taught in the department to 
which my friend was assigned,—the “ Lower School.” 
No books were used except reading-books. These served 
for spelling and for parsing. For arithmetic there was 
the blackboard, a crayon, and an eraser for the teacher, 
and slates and pencils for the boys. Yes, it was a boys’ 
school exclusively. His b?te noir was geography. An 
outline map, and nothing more, he had for his guidance. 
When he had taught all he knew about that, he might 
have another. He could have taught all he knew in one 
lesson. But it was expected that the boys should know as 
much as could be taught in fifty lessons. None of the 
current geographies supplied the required information. 
So the unfortunate young schoolmaster had to ransack 
libraries, consult encyclopedias, and, mirabile dictu, 


‘to spend cash which he had not yet earned, in the purchase 


of books. He worked three hours a day, after school was 
dismissed, at that wretched geography ; but he learned a 
good deal by the operation. Among other things, he 
learned that a man can not teach what he does not know. 
So the year wore on, and at its close he was transferred 
from the “Lower” to the “High School,” with an in- 
crease of salary. 


*}with men and not with boys. 


At the end of this year the young tutor expected pro- 
He did not get it. He got his dismissal. He 
knew the reason. It was not that his pupils had not 
learned enough, neither was it, as the official letter inti- 
mated, “ that the condition of the school not warranting 
the employment of so many teachers, the services of 
the youngest of the faculty are reluctantly dispensed with.” 
No; he had taken a week’s holiday, and a wife at the 
same time, without asking leave of the president. It was 
a breach, a needless breach of official etiquette, and he de- 


motion. 


served punishment for it. 

A counting-house now opened its hospitable arms to our 
young schoolmaster, and he congratulated himself that 
he had gotten rid of school boys and school books and 
school directors forever. Alas! In a short  twelve- 
month the firm with which he was associated gave way 
in a great commercial crisis, and our young friend’s bark 
But he must live. 
But he was 


was thrown upon the rocks a wreck. 
Back he must go to his school-keeping. 
now in a strange land ; in a city of over 200,000 inhabit- 
ants he knew but one family. Where was he to find a 
place to exercise his talents of schoolmaster, if he had any, 
—ia matter of which he had, up to this time, no doubt ? 
The last loaf had been. eaten, the last dollar expended, 
when he read in a morning paper, * English teacher 
wanted for the School, on street ; salary $25.00 
a month.” He went, he saw, he conquered. There was 
an examination, and there were several candidates. At 
the close (it was a Saturday) the chairman said to our 
friend, ** We will let you know the result on Monday.” 
* No,” said the impecunious adventurer, * you can’t have 
me on Monday; if you want me, you must take me to- 
day.” They took him. He served them faithfully for 
six months, and then the gates of the prison opened once 
more. A place was offered him in an insurance office 
and he gladly shook off the dust from his feet on his exit 
from the schoolroom. He bade it good bye, as he thought, 
forever. Now he would try business once more, and live 
But, alas! another crisis. 


The company was ruined, and our young schoolmaster 
thrown upon the rocks once more. 

Another month spent in searching the newspapers with 
microscopic eye for whatever might “turn up.’’ Another 
advertisement, this time for the principal of a high school. 
Another examination, and after due delay an appointment, 
though not to that position. But that examination deserves 
description. It lasted three days. There was no superin- 
tendent at that time in the city, perhaps not in any of our 
cities, so the board of directors distributed the subjects of 
examination among themselves. Spelling, English gram- 
mar, history, geography, algebra, geometry, surveying, 
trigonometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, metaphysics, 
logic, rhetoric, Latin, and Greek. The examination in 
Greek was somewhat ludicrous. The examiner selected 
one of the odes of Pindar, The examinee pored over it 
for an hour, and then reported that he could make nothing 
of it. Then the examiner tried his “ prentice hand ” at 
it without much result. Finally the examiner retired to 
the library, brought back with him a Greek Lexicon, and 
the two, examiner and examinee, sat down for two hours 
and, each helping the other, produced something that was 
not absolute nonsense, and the catechumen was duly re- 
ported as having * passed in Greek.” 

Our young friend did not get the principalship ; but a 
few weeks afterward a professorship fell vacant in the 
high school, and he received the appointment. Three 
years were spent here, another year as professor and 
acting president in a country college, and then back to 
the city, back to school,—a private school, well attended 
and well paid. In a few years he made some money 
and built a new schoolhouse. This, of course, brought 
in more money. The schoolmaster, now by dint of 
hard experience almost a teacher, must find some in- 
vestment for his money. He found one,—an investment 
so safe that the money never could be got out of it. He 
found a bookstore for sale. A providential opening. He 
would not, however, give up his school immediately. A 
partner should manage the bookstore, and he would keep 
school until he could safely retire. In a few years he re- 
tired from business, for a crisis eame on and the bubble 
book-store burst. The school went on, but in a few months 
that burst, too. On Friday, the 19th of April, 1861, he 
had a school of about one hundred boys. On the Mon- 


day following not a score of them returned. Some went 


North, some went South, some went into the country, 
many went into the army or navy. 

The schoolmaster had to make a change of base and 
take a place as principal of a grammar school. There he 
began to be a teacher. He learned a good deal about his 
business in this grammar school ; he was almost a teacher, 
but the place did not pay. He applied for an increase of 
salary, was refused, and sent in his resignation. 

After a short but very useful experience in a select 
school for girls, he was appointed principal of the State 
Normal School of Maryland, a school which at that time 
and for nearly six months afterward existed only on paper. 

And here it may be well to lay aside the thin disguise, 
and say frankly that the friend so often spoken of, the 
schoolmaster, the professor, the incipient teacher, is none 
other than the writer himself. The first person singular 
would have been used, but for a merciful desire to spare 
the I’s of the typesetters. Well, J (and the I’s must now 
follow in battalions) accepted the situation with more difti- 
dence than I had experienced in any of my previous en- 
gagements. The State Board of Education, however, was 
composed of men of liberal views, and at the suggestion 
of the state superintendent, Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, I 
was sent on a tour of observation and reflection around 
the principal normal schools of the East. 

Returning to Baltimore, after a three months tour, I 
gave myself up wholly to teaching as a profession. With- 
out the inspiration which the visits mentioned gave me, I 
might have been a successful schoolmaster, but I should 
never have been a teacher. Since then I have read all 
the books on Pedagogy that my time permitted, but my 
daily refreshment as teacher came, and still comes, from 
the monthly and weekly school journals, and not least 
among them, the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(X1.)* 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


FACULTIES OF REPRESENTATION. 


Representation has already been defined as the 
power of the soul to know objects not present to the mind, 
but which have previously been present. It has also been 
pointed out that every act of representation is conditioned 
upon some one or more previous acts of presentation. I am 
now to try to show that there are two specifically different 
kinds of representative acts, and consequently two distinct 
faculties of representation. 

All acts of representation agree in this, that there is 
immediately before the mind a representation of the ob- 
ject previously known. I will try to make my meaning 
clear by examples. I remember the stairease leading to 
my study, Thisis an act of representative knowing ; and 
in my mind, as a part of the mental act, is an image, or 
picture of the stairease as it was formerly known present- 
atively. This mental picture, or idea, is the immediate 
representation of the object formerly known. Again, I 
remember a favorite air. The succession of sounds, with 
their appropriate pitch, time, and rhythm, seem almost to 
be now heard. ‘This suecession of ideas of sounds, as they 
exist in my mind, I eannot properly call the image 
of former sounds, but they are the representations of 
former sounds, call them what we will. Now, these 
ideas, or representative ideas, or representations, vary in 
their nature according to the nature of the original objects 
of knowledge from which they are derived. 

The idea, or representation of something formerly 
seen, may properly be called an image, but it does not 
follow that the representation of sounds, or odors, or 
flavors, may with propriety be so designated. Each ob- 
ject of knowledge is recalled, or represented according 
to its own special nature. Just what there is immediately 
before the mind when you remember a color, is the rep- 
resentation of the color; what there is before the mind 
when you remember a sound, is the representation of the 
sound ; and so of odors, flavors, touches, and all other 
properties of matter. 

But representations are not limited to those of material 
things. We may have representations of mental acts and 
states as well. What is the representation of a former 
process of reasoning? I can only say that it is just what 
is before the mind when we recall, or think of the process 
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In like manner an emotion, or a de- 
Usually 


when we remember an emotion we, at the same time. re- 


after it has ceased. 
sire, may be represented after it has passed. 


member the cause of the emotion; and the same knowl- 
edge which caused the emotion before may cause a sim- 
But this new feeling is not what I 
The 


former feeling was, while it existed, an object of conscious- 


ilar emotion again. 
mean by the representation of the former feeling. 


ness ; and now, when I recall it, it is represented to my 
mind not by a similar feeling, but by the recalled idea of 
the feeling originally known. 

In all the examples of representation thus far given, the 
representation, or idea before the mind, is accompanied by 
the knowledge that the representation is like the idea 
formerly gained through the act of knowing the original 
object presentatively. Another way of putting the same 
truth is this: Ideas gained through presentation may be 
recalled and recognized. This complex process of repre- 
senting and recognizing ideas is called remembering. 

Now, without stopping to inquire whether representation 
unaccompanied by any other mental process is possible, 
we will proceed at once to the consideration of a kind of 
representation specifically different from remembering. 

It is possible for the mind to unite its representations of 
the qualities of matter, or of the states of the soul, into 
combinations which shall not correspond to really known 
existing things. ‘Thus the idea of a man’s head, shoulders, 
and arms may be united to the idea of a horse’s body and 
legs, and so there may be formed an idea, or representa- 
tion, of a creature half man and half beast, an idea corre- 
sponding to which no known thing exists. The element- 
ary ideas entering into this mental picture are all exact 
representations of ideas formerly gained presentatively, 
but the picture as a whole is new. The mind has _per- 
formed two or more acts of representation, and at least 
one act of new combination. 

Another illustration of this kind of action is the repre- 
sentation and union of powers of the soul, so as to form an 
ideal human being. Representations of profound wisdom 
and rare virtue may be so combined as to form a concep- 
tion of humanity superior to any known individual. The 
ideal scholar, which the child is striving to become, is a 
creation of his own, made in this way. The best of all 
his best moments of labor and accomplishment are united 
to form the conception of what he desires to attain. 

These illustrations are sufficient, perhaps, to make it 
clear that represented ideas, whether recognized or not, 
may be united by the mind so as to form wholes corre- 
sponding to nothing known by the person making the com- 
bination. Now this complex process of representing and 
recombining ideas formerly gained through presentation 
I call imagining. 

Thus we have two distinct modes of action of the rep- 
resentative power, and we may infer two corresponding 
faculties of representation, — memory and imagination. 
Memory may be defined as the faculty of the mind by 
which ideas are represented and recognized. Imagination 
is the faculty of the mind by which ideas are represented 
and combined into new forms. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that in the develop- 
ment of a child’s mind memory precedes imagination, and, 
consequently, that, in every stage of his education, mem- 
ory should be called to act before imagination. 


PERSON OF NOUNS. 


BY F. TWEED. 


Some grammarians have denied that nouns have person, 
because it is not shown by any inflection. 

We call the noun the first, second, or third person, be- 
cause when represented by a pronoun, one form is re- 
quired if the noun is the name of the speaker, another if 
the name of the person addressed, and still another for 
the person or thing spoken of. The form of the verb 
may also depend on the same thing. 

For instance, in the Lord’s prayer we say, ‘‘ Our Father 
who (which) art in heaven,” ete.; we say also, “ Our 
Father who is in heaven knows all our wants.” Why this 
change in the form of the verb, except that in one case 
“ Father ” is addressed, and in the other spoken of ? + 


— A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded which 
he cannot do never does all he can.—John Stuart Mill, 


CHILDREN AND HISTORY. 


BY EDWARD M. LANCASTER, 
Master Stoughton-street School, Boston, 


Almost by universal consent the stady of history has 
been deferred in the public schools until about the third 
year before graduation, when the pupil is twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. In my own school it is begun in the 
fifth class, when the pupil is about ten years of age. 
What is the objection to teaching history to children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve? As a rule teachers 
follow the system of the textbook. While arithmetic can 
be taught from the blackboard and geography from the 
map, history must” be faugh€from the record. Now 
authors of elementary school histories, as well as those of 
amore advanced grade, have considered it essential to 
write the history of a nation in a certain complete and 
connected manner. In the effort to adapt the subject to 
the young they have aimed to accomplish two things, and 
only two, to simplify the language and abbreviate the 
detail. But in making the history in a sense complete, 
that is, in covering all the periods and giving the principal 
events in a connected manner, the multiplicity of subjects 
treated allows only the briefest allusion to each. The 
pupil does not learn enough of any one to become inter- 
ested in it. Subjects that would be valuable as well as 
attractive, if properly developed, are passed over so 
quickly as to be devoid of profit as well as interest. 


History thus taught becomes to the young pupil a fast- 
moving and very confused panorama. He gets glimpses 
of very spirited pictures, but they are no sooner come than 
gone, and others take their places. And so the pupil 
wearies of the study of history, just as one wearies of an 
extensive picture-gallery when, to see it all, he is com- 
pelled to keep in constant motion, at last looking too list- 
lessly to right and left as he walks, to distinguish a gem 
from a daub, and actually experiencing a sense of relief 
when he gets to the end of it. There is another difficulty 
with this method of books and teachers. Children have 
uot the power either to grasp or to retain a long series of 
historical facts. ‘They cannot comprehend that compli- 
cated fabric, connected or continuous history; they grope 
helplessly and hopelessly in the endless labyrinth of cause 
and effect, when they seek to keep the connection of one 
event with another. If you were to sail down a river a 
hundred miles long, you would find it very difficult to 
retain in memory the scenery in detail. And if, after 
completing the journey, you were put under a sort of 
compulsion to reproduce daily, in accurate descriptions, 
every inch of the way, the tame as well as the spirited, 
traveling would become as hateful to you as history is to 
the young. Now, if you were required to recall only 
the picturesque, you would have found the journey a 
delight and the recollection a pleasure. Give to them 
only the picturesque in history,—not, in short, lifeless see- 
tions, but in lengthy graphic chapters, passing over the 
long intervals of dull and dreary fact, and history will 
become to them a story or a series of stories delightful to 
study and easy to remember. For instance, American 
history might be written in simple stories, under such 
heads as these: “The First Voyage of Columbus,” “ The 
Settlement of Jamestown,” “The Story of the Mayflower,” 
“The Life and Adventures of John Smith.” 

A book similar to this was put into my school, several 
years ago, as a supplementary reader. I have utilized it 
in the fourth and fifth classes, with children from nine to 
twelve years of age, with the most satisfactory results. 
The children take one chapter, of about ten pages, every 
week. Each chapter is a story complete in itself. They 
read it over a number of times, or the teacher reads it 
to them, and then they are asked to tell the story. What 
one does not remember, another does; and when it has 
all been reviewed, often in a very spirited manner, they 
sit down and write it out in their own way. It thus 
becomes not only an interesting history, but a very profit- 
able language-lesson. 

MEMORY METHOD. 


The memory method, which requires children to commit 
history to memory verbatim et literatim, may strengthen 
the memory but not the understanding, and for all the 
purposes for which history is legitimately studied the time 
is simply thrown away. To require pupils to concentrate 


their minds on the mere words in which the histories of 


great nations are told to the certain neglect of the methods 
and principles involved,—which constitute the sole value 
of historical knowledge,—is more than unwise; it isa 
crime against both history and childhood. Let the mem- 
ory be cultivated to retain the exact language of an author 
by choice selections from poets, orators, and dramatists, 
in which the exact language is essential to the appearance 
of the thought, thus aecumulatiog truth and beauty for 
a lifetime of reflection and enjoyment. 

But it may be asked, Would not the facts of history thus 
fixed in the memory carry with them all the essential 
benefits to be derived from its study?’ To read or study 
for the language is one thing, for the thought another. 
It is possible to learn the language in which a thought is 
expressed and have but a feeble conception of the thought 
itself. The mind must be specially concentrated upon the 
thought, or it will not be clearly seen or deeply impressed. 
How often do we find ourselves reading, and suddenly 
wake to the consciousness that our minds were somewhere 
else, for we cannot recall what we have just read, and 
yet we had a passing knowledge of it, but so slight that 
it passed away with the passing words. Now, in mem- 
orizing history, there may not be the same kind of absent- 
mindedness as in the case just stated, but the same result, 
probably in a less degree. In the one case the mind is 
absorbed in the mastery of a certain succession of words, 
to the necessary neglect of the meaning and relations of 
the fact; in the other it is lost in reverie or meditation on 
a far-off subject. In either ease the understanding is but 
slightly exercised, and hence the thought, principle, or 
truth, which is the true knowledge, not being clearly seen, 
is soon forgotten. There is no branch of study in which 
the mere form of language used, proviued it be clear and 
accurate, is of so little consequence, and a just con- 
ception of the fuct of so great, as in history. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER METHOD. 


Perhaps the method most in vogue among teachers of 
the last generation was the “ Question and Answer” 
method. The questions were usually printed at the bottom 
of the page. If possible this is worse than the memory 
method, for if the questions are used by the teacher in the 
recitation they will be the guide of the pupil in the prep- 
aration of the lesson, and he will form a habit of picking 
out of the text partial statements and disconnected facts, 
and will gain no full and comprehensive knowledge. 
There can be in the use of this method no continued con- 
centration of the mind. In well-written history there is 
a gradual and systematic development of a subject which 
the mind of the pupil must be free to follow. Either the 
questions must be leading and suggest to the pupil the 
appropriate answers, or they have little significance save 
as topics. 

But questions by the teacher, supplementing topical 
recitations to bring out facts omitted or not made clear, 
are invaluable. And when, too, the teacher is in doubt 
whether the pupil understands what he is reciting or not, 
a series of questions taking his mind back to the very 
beginning and leading it, step by step, to the conclusion, 
will not only resolve the teacher’s doubt, but clear the 
pupil’s mind and increase his knowledge. 


SCIENTIFIC OR OBJECTIVE METHOD. 
The latest “notion” in regard to the teaching of his- 
tory is called the Scientific or Objective Method. The 
cardinal point in this method is the presentation by the 
teacher of objects or pictures from which the pupils are 
expected to deduce the history of the people to whom they 
belonged. This is exactly the method employed by anti- 
quarians in studying the prehistoric world. Now, while 
mature and scholarly minds may be able, from relics and 
pictures, to glean much in regard to the condition of a 
people, it is safe to say that they would greatly prefer the 
written record if there were one. Indeed, they study relics 
chiefly because there is no written record. And with what 
eagerness do scholars welcome the discovery of new records 
made by the ancients, be they ever so blind or fragmentary. 
The employment by teachers of the objective method as 
a distinctive method of teaching history within the period 
of reeorded history, is deliberately to prefer the clouded 
to the clear, the difficult to the easy, the scanty to the 
voluminous ; in fine, it is to choose the dim and flickering 
light of the traditional candle to the brilliant and steady 
illumination of the electric record. 


Many facts concerning the history and civilization of a 
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people may be divined from object or picture representa- 
tions, even by children, but such representations are chiefly 
valuable as illustrations of facts already known. Very 
little of the civil or political history of a people can be 
gleaned from, or taught by, the objective method. To be 
sure, that little will be taught very effectually. 


TOPICAL METHOD. 


The only distinctive method of teaching history which 
I have to recommend is known as the Topical Method. 
In this memory, questions, and objects all have a place as 
aids or illustrations. History is a series of facts having 
the relation to each other of cause and effect. Now, a 
a moment’s reflection will show you that this cause and 
effect constitutes the chief value of a historical fact. 

A simple fact has a certain resemblance to an object. 
A bare fact may be as barren as a bare rock. The pupil 
may learn the fact and look at the rock, and have only a 
sense-perception of either. He may be able to recognize 
and call by name all the minerals in the earth, but if he 
knows nothing of their qualities or uses he knows very 
little of mineralogy. So he may be able to name all the 
events, in chronological order, from Czesar to Victoria, or 
from Columbus to Cleveland, but if he does not under- 
stand their causes, results, and relations,—that is, their real 
meaning, he knows very little of either English or Amer- 
ican history. Macaulay, in one of his essays, has com- 
pressed the whole philosophy of the study of history into 
asingle paragraph. ‘In history,” he remarks, “the facts 
are given to find the principles, and the writer who does 
not explain the phenomena as well as state them performs 
only one half of his office.” “ Facts,” he continues, “‘ are 
the mere dross of history. It is from the abstract truth 
that interpenetrates them, and lies latent among them like 
gold in the ore, that the mass derives its value.” 

Macaulay here touches a great and fundamental truth, 
applicable to all history, whether that of an individual or 
of a nation. What is the life of an individual worth to us, 
unless from it we learn the principles that should govern 
human action? And what is the history of a people worth 
to us, unless from it we learn the great truths and prin- 
ciples that should govern the conduct of individuals in the 
aggregate,—that is, national action? It may be asked, 
Are not children between twelve and fifteen or sixteen 
too young to understand this philosophy of history? I 
answer: No more so than the philosophy of other things. 
All education is toward the abstract. The teacher who 
holds in her hand a simple leaf, while she explains to the 
little ones its qualities and uses, or who talks to them 
about the Golden Rule, takes them at once into the realm 
of abstract truth. Children should be trained to think, in 
history as well as natural science. There is no method so 
well adapted to accomplish this end, in the teaching of 
history, as the topical method. By this the pupil is taught 
to study a subject as a whole. The topical method simply 
divides history into its natural subjects which the pupil 
studies in chronological order, in a sense, by themselves. 
Many subjects are susceptible of a threefold division,— 
cause, progress, result,—but the division should always be 
a natural one, varying with the subject. For instance, 
the period of discovery may be divided into the voyages 
of Columbus, the Cabots, ete.; the voyages of Columbus 
into the first voyage, the second voyage, ete. ; and again, 
the first voyage into such as these: (1) What led Colum- 
bus to expect to find land in the west? (2) His efforts to 
induce European governments to fit out an expedition, 
and (3) The voyage itself. 

There are two ways of studying history by topics. The 
first is to take the different subjects as they come in the 
book until a certain period or epoch is completed. But 
the second and subsequent times follow one subject to the 
end before taking another. For instance, on reading the 
Scotch wars in Edward I., follow the thread of that war 
through Edwards II. and III., passing over all other 
subjects. On reading the Reformation, its rise in Henry 
VIITI., its progress in Edward VI., the restoration of 
Catholicism in Mary, and the re-establishment of Protest- 
antism in Elizabeth, are made an unbroken study. The 
importance of concentrating the mind on one subject until 
it is mastered, and the distraction of taking up several 
before any of them are understood, need no argument. 


— Thoroughly trained teachers must be had, if our schools are 
to be a success. —W. Livingston, Jaffrey, N. H. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


OBSERVING LENT WITH INTELLECTUAL ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


Prof. Boyesen and the Poets of the 19th Century. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York Ciry, March 23, 1887. 

Lent has reached high tide and begun to ebb here as elsewhere, 
yet not as everywhere else one might venture to say, for New York 
has this year developed a marvelous affinity for a new sort of 
‘‘ observance’ that comes under the incongruous, general head 
of ‘Lenten entertainments.’’ Ere Ash Wednesday was fully 
upon us announcements of them sprung out on the bills of 
theaters, society halls, and benevolent institutions with the sud- 
denness, rapidity, and abundance of wild carrots on a Jersey farm. 
There are now no less than a dozen courses of such ‘‘ Lenten ”’ en- 
tertainments. Some of them, like that for the students of Columbia 
College, on Religion and Purity of Life, are truly worthy of their 
name, but they have no prominence with the public, and perhaps 
are no more noticeable now than they have been for many years. 
But of the great majority one has to ask, Why ‘‘ Lenten”’ more 
than anything else ? 

Nor is there anything particularly or remotely Lenten about the 
entertainments when you get there. They are very good in their 
way. Mr. Stoddard, at Daly’s Theater, is a very clear, interest- 
ing lecturer, and tells one more about the subject in hand,—whether 
it be Peter the Great or journeys in Sunny Spain,—than one 
could piece together for himself, perhaps, ina week’s reading ; and 
his information is easily digested, his stories fresh and good, though 
sometimes a little un-Lent-like in their irreverence, and his stere- 
opticon views are exceedingly fine. ; ; 

At the Madison Square Theater Lent is observed in a special se- 
ries of readings by Mr. Sidney Woollett, who has been pleasing a 
great many people all winter with his sympathetic, forcible, and 
at times really dramatic rendering of Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
other English poets. 
Wallack’s Theater, too, has caught the spirit of the time, and 
has given up its stage for several afternoons to Mr. Washington 
Irving Bishop, the *‘ mind-reader.’’ But Mr. Bishop’s monopoly 
on his mysterious power has been quite broken up. Marshall P. 
Wilder, the humorist, and Henry Guy Carleton, of the New York 
World, have both successfully gone through about the same experi- 
ments, while Charles Howard Montague, of the Boston Globe, has 
developed into quite a rival of the original, and moreover explains 
it all on the theory of ‘‘ muscle-reading,’’ as he calls it,— that is, 
the detection of impulses which he receives unconsciously by the 
person working with him. 

* * * 
But of all the special entertainments of this season, the most 
thoroughly delightful that it has been my privilege to attend are 
the lectures on the Poets of the 19th Century, by Hjalmar H, 
Boyesen, professor of Modern Literature in Columbia College. 
These treats are given on Monday afternoons at the pretty little 
Lyceum Theater, and are well attended, and it is to be hoped 
thoroughly appreciated. 
Although Professor Boyesen is a Scandinavian, and reads all his 


modern authors in their own languages, his command of English 
is so great that it would be remarkable in one who spoke no other 
tongue. In his first lecture he spoke on Shelley, whom he charac- 
terized as ‘‘a reed shaken by the wind, and giving forth a weird, 
wolian music ’’ ; as ‘‘ a soul that at times stretched itself between 
heaven and earth, and let the currents of life play upon it in exquisite 
harmonies’’; and as ‘‘ aman without common sense, which did not 
prevent him from possessing a sense that is very uncommon.”’ 
He put his hearers fully in sympathy with the natural disposition 
and the conditions of the life of this most erratic genius, without 
attempting to excuse or cover up anything. Those of his poems 
that he chose for quotation were the ‘‘ Lines to an Indian Air,’’ 
which he considers one of the finest love songs ever written; the 
‘* Skylark,’’ which he said was a symbol of the poet’s own nature 
to himself, and is a specimen of his best ‘expression, as is also the 
‘*Ode to the West Wind’’; he further quoted from ‘‘ Adonais,”’ 
which he said is ‘‘ poetry clear and sublime,’’ and from ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound,’ which he estimates as the poet’s strongest work. 
The next week the subject was ‘‘ Byron,’’ and the genial profes- 
sor seemed to enjoy the risk he ran of shocking his audience when 
he declared that he looked on ‘‘ Don Juan ”’ as not only his best 
work, but as unequaled. ‘‘ Look at the tremendous intellectual 
equipment necessary to prepare such a poem!”’ he said; ‘‘ where 
can we find such rich prodigality of language as is here ?’’ Of 
course he did not omit saying, further on, that parts of the work 
are coarse and unworthy, but he left that mostly to the common 
sense of his hearers, and dwelt on the ‘ sublimities’’ of the work, 
quoting sparingly from them, ‘‘ for Byron’s unequal lines were not 
made for reading aloud.’’ He spoke at length about ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’ and then, too, uttered some terse words that may be 
quoted: “‘ Though in this poem Byron wrote anything and every- 
thing that came into his mind, here and there verses are to be found 
with soul and strength beyond praise. .... He paints in bold 
splashes, but is master enough never to ruin his likeness. All that 
he touches is doubly itself... . . It is the journal of a society 
rake, tired of civilization, but there must be a deep significance in 
the fact that ‘ Childe Harold’ became the type of his age in the lit- 
erature of France, of Russia, and of Germany.”’ But this gives no 
idea of the full, rounded lecture, which placed before us the man 
in a clear, white light, and the poet icnak the medium of the 
best of his writings as found and appreciated by an ardent lover of 
all literature. 

If, as he avowed at the outset, Keats were less a poet of his own 
heart than Shelley and Byron, he did the young ‘‘ Adonais’’ no 
less justice than the others, whom he ushered to our view as the 
poet who struck the notes which afterward made Tennyson laure- 
ate, who wrote without appreciation for himself, but did much to 
create that which raised Tennyson to the peerage. ‘‘ ‘ Hyperion,’ ”’ 
Professor Boyesen said, ‘‘ is the only real token of what Keats had 
in him of the art to write dramatic poetry,—which was not his art.”’ 
Dramatic poetry must conform to certain rules, and ‘‘ there was a 
nightingale in Keats’ throat,—a bird which cannot be made to sing 
by note. He was a singer who was thrilled by the melody or 
words; not a poet like Wordsworth or Shelley, because he had a 
high m ; to convey to the world. It would have been better 
for him if he had had the strength of mind to resist the allure- 
ments of his fine words. .... The description of Neptune’s Hall 
in Endymion ’ is an unparalleled flow of words, a sort of poetic 
lotus-eating which dazzles but does not move.”’ As other specimens 
of this * luscious style,’’ the Professor gave the “ Ode to a Night- 
ingale, , Ode to a Grecian Urn,’’ and some of the sonnets, which 
he thinks are ‘scarcely surpassed by Shakespeare in their eloying 
richness,” while he said that the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes ’’ was the most 
sensuous poem that he knew in the English language. H. A. S, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tue old country schoolhouse had one advantage,—it 


was thoroughly ventilated. 


Ix the Mather School, Boston,—Edward Southworth, 
master,—there is an excellent method for composition in 
letter writing, which combines geography, descriptive art, 
history, topics of the times, ete., ete. There is placed 
upon the blackboard, each week, a line like one of the 
following, indicating the place about which they are to 
write : 

Letters collected Feb. 28, written from the Yosemite Valley. 

Letters collected , written from Lexington, Mass. 

Letters collected , written from Gettysburg. 

Letters collected , written from a cattle ranch. 

Letters collected , written from London. 

Letters collected , written from a counting-room. 

Letters collected , written from Florida. 

Letters collected , written from a summer resort, 

Letters collected , written from a watch factory. 


Some of these we saw upon the board, others we have 
added as examples. With a little thoughtful care, the 
entire range of ordinary letter writing in styles and themes 
The letters are real, placed in envelopes, 


could be given. 
and directed. 


Here is-a brainy 
exercise provided for, 
and yet we have seen 
children three years 
from graduation han- 
dle these combinations 
mentally with surpris- 
ingease. The centre 
fraction can be read- 
It pays 
to exercise the mind of 
the child vigorously. 


ily changed. 


SPELLING IN QUINCY. 


We have visited Quincy under Mr. G. I. Aldrich’s su- 
perintendence, studying each of the leading school topics 
as it is there taught, and at this time lay before our 
We want it 
distinctly understood in this, as in all our reports of what 


readers the outline of the work in spelling. 


we see in these visits among the schools, that it is not an 
ideal statement of the theory of the authorities, but a 
plain presentation of what we learn, pencil in hand, among 
the schools. 

First Year.—Preparation for second year, by acquiring 
power to copy from the blackboard, with perfect accuracy, 
any sentence which the pupil can read; also furnishing 
a certain number of words so distinetly fixed that they ean 
be reproduced, without copy, with ease and accuracy. 
They are to learn to write all the words they can read, 
and all the simple words in common use. They learn sev- 
eral name-words,— as cat, hat, rat, mat,—the personal 
pronouns, the auxiliary verbs, the parts of the verb to be, 
They 
begin sentence writing early, copying for a long time, and 
then say what they see and see done. 
have but one new word introduced into a sentence, and 
not even that until there is thorough familiarity with the 
words already used in sentences. No incorrect copying is 
The child is kept upon what he knows until he 
knows that he knows it, and practices it until the writing 


number names, color names, some action words. 


For some time they 


allowed. 


of the correct form becomes a habit, almost a rhythmie 
habit. They teach such capitals and pronunciation marks 
as he uses from the very first. They examine the slates 
carefully, and secure perfection in this early work. There 
is no suggestion of rapidity, no premium upon it. 

Second Year.—Pupils copy easy sentences from dicta- 
tion ; continue copying from the blackboard. At first the 
class copies from the board ; this is then erased, and the 
same sentence is dictated. The work is gradually in- 
creased by taking two sentences at a time; then three; 
eventually, short paragraphs, both by copy and dictation. 
Go slow, go slow, is the rule. In dictating, the teacher 
tries to train herself to speak so distinctly as to repeat the 
sentence but once. They think good spelling is almost as 
much a matter of good hearing as seeing. They early in- 
troduce short, original sentences, telling what the pupils 
see or see done. 
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Material.—They take as their material for the spelling 
lessons or spelling work above the second year, as indeed 
always, the pupil’s own vocabulary. They keep this in 
hand by placing upon the board every word misspelled by 
any pupil until it is never missed. If, later, some pupil 
misses it, it is replaced upon the board for a time. The 
constant effort is to have the child spell correctly and con- 
fidently every word in his vocabulary. They introduce 
into their vocabulary the new words in any study. The 
aim is to enlarge the vocabulary as fast as they can adapt 
new words from their studies and experience and learn to 
spell them correctly and confidently. In the upper gram- 
mar classes the spelling-book is introduced, and used to in- 
crease the vocabulary and its written use. 

Preparing Spelling Lesson.—A list of words is placed 
upon the board, selected from misspelled words, from an 
enlarging vocabulary, from their textbooks, or from the 
spelling-book. Each pupil pronounces with great nicety 
the whole or part of these words aloud, that the teacher 
may know that he appreciates the exact pronunciation, 
and he practices for correct and easy utterance. Each 
pupil speaks at least one sentence, in which one of the 
words is used to show that he clearly understands the 
word, its use and its meaning. The pupils spell the words 
orally to be sure that they know the proper syllabication. 
They then, and not till then, copy the words with attention 
closely fixed upon the word and its spelling. All this is 
done by the class, under the direction of the teacher, in 
advance of the recitation. This detail work may be omit- 
ted occasionally in some of its parts after the pupils know 
how to do this work for and by themselves. 

The Recitation.—The lesson having been thus studied 
by the class, is erased, or covered by a map or chart. 
The teacher then gives sentences, rarely individual words, 
and the pupils spell sometimes orally, always in written 
sentences. In the case of the oral spelling of a sentence, 
only the new or assigned word need be spelled. 

Phonic work is kept up in all grades, and every subject 
upon which any writing is done is utilized as a spelling 


lesson. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(IX.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M. 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Observations of Sun from North Pole. 
Now let us follow the path of the sun during the time 
that it is visible to the observer at the north pole. We 


have just learned that a star 90° from Polaris appears to 
this observer at his horizon, on the celestial equator. 


P 


“Can the sun be seen by an observer at the north pole 
when its path is below the celestial equator?” “It can- 
not, for one can never see an object below his horizon ; and 
as the celestial equator is at the observer's horizon, 90° 
from his zenith, the sun being below, it cannot be seen.”’ 

** When does the sun first become visible to an observer 
at the north pole?” ‘* When it first comes to the celes- 
tial equator, on March 20.” 

“ What would be the appearance of the sun’s path on 
March 20, to an observer at the north pole?” “ The sun 
would appear at, and would make the entire circuit of, the 
horizon during the 24 hours.” 

“ What would be the general movement of the sun after 
March 20 to same observer?” “ After March 20 the sun 
would seem gradually to rise above the horizon, and, 
during any period of 24 hours, to remain at the same dis- 
tance from the horizon at which it started.” 


* Copyright, 1994, 


“ How far above the horizon of an observer at the north 
pole can the sun ever come?” “ By our observations, we 
have learned that the sun comes to the Tropic of Cancer 
234° above the celestial equator; and, as the celestial 
equator is at the observer's horizon, the sun can come 234° 
above his horizon.” 

* What would be the appearance of the sun to the ob- 


” 


server at this time ? * It would appear to make a com- 


plete circuit of the heavens during the 24 hours, remain- 
ing always 234° from the horizon.” 

* At what time of the year would this occur?” “It 
would be when the sun is furthest above the equator, on 
June 20.” 

* What would be the general appearance of the sun to 


99 


the observer after June 20 * The daily motion would 
appear as heretofore, to make a complete circuit of the 
heavens, each part of which is equally distant from the 
horizon ; but this cireuit would continue to approach the 
horizon gradually.” 

* When would the sun reach the observer’s horizon?” 
“The sun would reach observer's horizon on Sept. 22, 
and would make its complete cireuit on that day.” 

* What would be the appearance of the sun to observer 
after Sept. 227” “ After Sept. 22 the sun would sink 
below the horizon of observer; twilight would immedi- 
ately follow, to be gradually deepened into darkness.” 

* For how long a time is the sun visible to observer at 
north pole 
to observer’s horizon March 20, continues to rise above 
until June 20, then to sink toward the horizon until it 
The sun is then in ob- 


* As we have already seen, the sun comes 


again reaches it on Sept. 22. 
server's field of view for six months.” 

From the above statements we conclude that an observer 
at the north pole would have a day six months long ; that 
morning begins March 20, midday is reached June 20, 
and day gives place to night Sept. 22. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPsEs, East 
Sumner, Maine. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 97 LETTERS. 


My 1, 3, 15, 70, 11, 14, 12, 76, 18, 9, is the most northern 
town in the world. 

My 17, 8, 6, 21, 2, a noted river of Europe. 

My 47, 24, 72, 96, 69, 18, an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

My 51, 50, 90, 41, 42, 49, 52, 44, a city noted for fairs. 

My 18, 24, 73, 71, 65, a city of France noted for silk manu- 
facture. 

My 90, 40, 79, 02, 66, 91, 88, 43, 57, 18, a eity of France 
celebrated for one of the most magnificent palaces in the world. 

My 95, 4, 26, 58, 22, 48, a town of Portugal famed for wine. 

My 81, 13, 43, 27, 7, 64, a town of Spain noted for raisins. 

My 90, 89, 88, 31, 97, 55, 35, 3, a town celebrated for its 
oranges. 

My S6, 77, 54, 46, b, 83, 23, 59, 94, a city of Scotland famed 
as the seat of learning and center of literature and education. 

My 70, 89, 97, 47, 37, 45, 18, 68, 16, 87, is the foremost city 
in the world for the manufacture of cotton goods. 

My 65, 47, 98, 11, 88, 29, 84, is a river that flows into the 
North Sea. 

My 61, 32, 53, 82, 31, are isles that belong to Denmark. 

My 32, 71, 47, 10, 80, 90, 20, 76, 18, are small fishes ex- 
ported from southern Europe. 

My 47, 40, 33, 40, 97, 56, 32, 36, 57, 46, is one of the finest 
cities of northern Europe. 

My 3, 21, 77, 80, 75, 28, 66, is the oldest republic in the world. 

My whole is a stanza from our ‘‘ Quaker poet.” J. K.S. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1. One of the sacred books of Persia. 2. A wea 3. To ex- 
tinguish. 4. To plunge into the water. 5. Furnished with a long, 
bristle-shaped tip. An 

ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 

‘In that time shall a present be brought unto the Lord of Hosts 
of a people scattered and peeled, and from a people terrible, from 
their beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden under 
foot, whose land the rivers have spoiled, to the place of the name 
of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount Zion.’’—Isaicvh xviii. 7. 

Find hidden in the above: 1. Acovering. 2. A part of a house. 
3. The whole. 4. A measure. 5. A piece of furniture. 6. An 
animal. 7. A color. 8. Dispatched. {. Not polished. 10. To 
flay. 11. Akindof fish. 12. Aman'sname. 13. Another man's 
name. 14. A vivid representation. 15. A part of the body. 16. 
To entreat. 17. A beverage. 18. To strike. 19. To make 
brown. 20. A home of wild beasts. 21. An article of clothing. 
22. A large animal. 23. To cut. 24. To deface. 25. A fluid 
used for light. 26. A trimming. 27. A valuable card. 28. A 
fowl. 29. A fold. E. V. A. 

Sharon, Pa., March, 1887. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MARCH 17. 


CHARADE.—Barstable. (A barn is some like a thermometer 
because, in the common expression, ‘‘ cold as a barn,’’ it is used to 
show the temperature. ) 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Considerate. 2. Especially. 3. Dictionaries. 
4. Educationary. 5. Cantelopes. 6. Austerities. 7. Hippodrome. 
8. Confectioners. %. Indoctrinates. 10. Manipulates. 11. Fan- 
cifully. 12. Strenuously. 15. Harvesters. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA,— 

To seek is better than to gain, 

The fond hope dies as we attain ; 

Life’s fairest things are those which seem, 
The best is that of which we dream, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


[We are glad to give ‘‘ honor to whom honor is due,’’ by printing 
the following letter from an ex-school commissioner of Long Island 
City,—which shows what has been accomplished in that place in 
the way of school-savings.—ED. } 


Lone ISLAND Crry, March 19, 1887. 

Dear Sir: — Your Journal of the 10th inst. contained an article 
on school banking in Rutland, Vt. It is therein claimed that the sys- 
tem was introduced from Europe into this country about one year ago 
by the schools of Rutland. arch 15, 1885, while I was the school 
commissioner of the Third Ward of Long Island City I introduced 
into our school the European system of Penny Savings Banks. 
The average attendance of the schools is 450 pupils. Money col- 
lected during the past two years, $2,645.02; amount withdrawn, 
$602; leaving a balance of $2,041.02 to the credit of about three 
hundred scholar depositors. ‘This school is the parent of a number 
that have inaugurated the system during last year, but many more 
have already taken the initial step to introduce it under the rules 
and regulations which I have the pleasure to send you herewith, three 
pamphlets which were published in 1885 and 1886 by and at the 
expense of the introducer. 

Vhile I congratulate the school officers of Rutland in having 
taken such a progressive step, I must claim that they are one year 
behind us, and that we have priority, as a matter of historical 
fact. The Educational Gazette of Rochester for May, 1885, The 
School Journal of New York, June 6, 1885, and thirty other news- 
papers have already indorsed the plan. To-day I am in direct cor- 
respondence with the head officials of the French, Belgium, and 
English government with a view of bringing the system to a most 


perfect state. J. H. Turry, Ex-School Commissioner. 
WHO WROTE IT? 
120. My Double. 145. Jane Eyre. 
130. Ten Nightsina Bar-room. 146. Alton Locke. 
131. Little Men. 147. Griffeth Gaunt. 
132. The Charcoal Man, 148. Barchester Towers. 
133. Star Papers. 149. Sartor Resartus. 
134. Old Town Folks. 150. Henry Esmond. 
135. Twice Told Tales. 151. Pickwick Papers. 
136. The Heathen Chinee. 152. Songs of Seven. 
137. Face Against the Pane. 153. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
138. The Bells. 154, Idyls of the King. 
139. The One Hoss Shay. 155. Essays of Elia. 


140. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 156, Old Mortality. 
141, Declaration of Independ- 157. The Course of Time. 
ence. 158. We are Seven. 
142. America. 159. The Last Rose of Summer. 
143. John Halifax, Gentleman. 160. School for Scandal. 
144. Woman in White. 161. Rasselas. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 
[Verbatim application of a Massachusetts teacher for a position. } 


deer Sir mr B m 
pleaz the following. 

i want to teach Skule in your town i think I can doe 
it al write. if you are not the man as higheres the teachers please 
rite to me 

wright away. 
Excuse all mystakes as i am in a Hurrughy. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 

Cowardice is the habit, timidity the disposition. 

Cowardice implies timidity in action ; dastardly implies, in addi. 
tion, meanness. 

Timid applies either to habitual disposition or momentary expe- 
rience ; fimorous applies only to disposition. 

Neglectful, toward persons; negligent, toward things. You are 
neglectful of a person in not writing to him; yon are negligent 
when you write carelessly. 


Misfortune applies to all untoward events; calamity to any great 
public or family, rather than individual misfortune; disaster 
hinders progress, or the accomplishment of some undertaking. 


SIZE OF LAKES, SEAS, AND OCEANS, 


Miles Miles Miles 
Lakes. Long. Wide. Seas. Long, 


Superior, . . . 380 120 Mediterranean, . . . 2,000 
Michigan, . . . 330 60 Caribbean,. ... . 1,800 
Champlain, . . 123 12 
Huron, . .. . 250 90 932 
Baikal, . . . . 360 35 600 
Great Slave, . . 300 45 4509 
Winnipeg, . . . 240 40 


Maracaybo, . . 150 60 Oceans. Square. 
Great Bear, . . 150° 40 Pacific, 80,000,000 
Ladoga, Atlantic, « « 40,000,000 
Constance, . . . 42 10 Indian, . . . . 20,000,000 
Geneva, Southern, « 10,000,000 
Lake of the Woods, 70 25 Arctic, 5,000,000 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Switzerland supports an atmy of 400,000 men. 

At Pesth, Hungary, piles have been successfully driven by 
dynamite. 

Queensland, Australia, has 259 telegraph offices and over twelve 
thousand miles of wire. 

A Russian engineer has discovered a process of crystallizing pe- 
troleum so it may be transported more easily. 

Electric lamps are now used by the pear! fishers. The light is 
thrown into the water and aid thus given to the diver. 

There is a missionary steamer on the upper Congo River. It is 
built in pieces so that it can be transported from place to place by 
men. It is used by Baptist missionaries in their work in the region. 


The decks are covered with an awning, and the sides protected by - 
wire to stop arrows and other missiles, ‘The whole weighs six tons. 
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“BOSTON AND CHIGAGO, APRIL 7, 1887. 


Reap professional works persistently. 


Fut account of a visit to “That Deserving Case,” 
Miss Amsden, next week. 


Tuer one mission of the school is to feed and lead the 
mind ; to provide for intellectual growth and development. 


MANUAL training is of use as an aid in intellectual ac- 
tivity, as a harness in which to break the coltish mind to 
apply theory in practice. 

Tue school may be attractive, but it is of infinitely 
more importance that there be vigorous intellectual activ- 
ity under brilliant intellectual leadership. 

WE are desirous of sending next week’s paper to every 
contributor to Miss Amsden. Will those who collected 
funds tell us, at once, how many extra copies they will 
need ? 

THE teachers of Cleveland have raised one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars for that * Deserving Case,” the seventy- 
eight-year-old teacher now residing in the West. They 
did it cheerfully, without requiring perceptible sacrifice on 
the part of a single teacher who contributed. 


Tue school has not done its work until it has impressed 
upon the child the fact that he must be educated, that he 
must educate himself by the aid of the school, that the re- 
sponsibility is upon him, and the assistance of the teacher 


and school is his privilege. 


No romance could be more fascinating than the story 
Miss Amsden told us of her teaching, from seventeen to 
seventy ; her anxiety as the past winter set in; the way 
in which Miss D——-, a New York teacher, learned of it; 
the assistance she rendered out of her own salary ; her 
final appeal to our readers ; the phenomenal response of 
the teachers, ete. We thank the teachers of the land 
whose generosity made it possible for us to say to Miss 
Amsden that she need have no anxiety for the future. 
We shall give a detailed account of our visit to her hum- 
ble room, next week, with a sketch of her life. 


Texas.—Benjamin M. Baker, Supt. of Public Instrue- 
tion, makes a good showing for America’s banner territorial 
state. The opposition to free schools has been almost en- 
tirely silenced, and in its place has arisen a demand for the 
most perfect system consonant with the conditions and re- 
sources of the state. The public school system practically 
dates from the close of the war. Unfortunately, the early 
plans were too elaborate for the financial condition of the 
state, and the immense sums of money necessary to support 
it were drawn from a poor and unwilling people ; it became 
unpopular with multitudes of the people, and the system 
was overthrown, Mr. Baker says, “ The entire discussion 


of the school interests of the state is manly, fearless, and 


consistent. 


M. H. Baxvou, in his readable and instructive volume 
Due North, has a very emphatic section on “ Illiteracy 
in Russia.” He says that while the Imperial Public 
Library has vast resources of knowledge, it in no sense 
typifies the general intelligence of the mass of the Rus- 
sian people. A large majority of the common people of 
St. Petersburg cannot read or write, while eight out of 
ten persons in Norway and Sweden can do both credit- 
ably. So can nearly the same ratio of the inhabitants of 
Canton and Pekin. 

Until the time of Alexander II. the village priests con- 
trolled all schools in the country, though often utterly in- 
competent for teaching. But that liberal monarch changed 
this and gave the schools ‘nto the hands of the most capa- 


‘lble individuals, whether they were priests or otherwise, 
and a manifest improvement has been the consequence. 


Thirty years ago there were but three thousand primary 
schools in all Russia, to-day there are twenty-four thou- 
sand. In 1860 only two out of one hundred of the peas- 
ants drafted into the army could read and write; in 1870 
the proportion had increased to eleven in one hundred, 
and in 1882 to nineteen in one hundred. The govern- 
ment organizes these schools, contributing a percentage of 
the cost, while the parents of the children attending them 
are taxed for a small amount. Finland has an educa- 
tional system quite distinct from the empire, supporting 
by local interest high schools in all the principal towns, 
and primary schools in every village. 


HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS. 


The science of health is not a matter which may be 
taught in one term of the regular school course, and then 
laid aside as of no further use, since the class has “ taken ”’ 
it and “ passed ” its examination therein. Knowledge on 
this topic should be absorbed gradually, and so thoroughly 
built into the child’s mind and habits as to be a part of 
his very self. The teaching should begin early, with the 
simple foundation facts, and should go on gradually, sys- 
tematically, but almost unconsciously to the learner, so 
that when questioned about any facts he will have the 
feeling of having known them always. As a recent 
writer on the health of women says in reference to the 
study of physiology, ‘“‘ A system by which the entire sci- 
ence is to be absorbed by the pupil in six weeks has been 
introduced into a number of schools; but in such a case 
the study has little or no value in relation to health. A 
perusal of examination papers, or a half-hour’s question- 
ing of an intelligent pupil, makes evident one of two 
things: either the subject has been pseudo-scientifically 
treated, and is a mere jumble of names and facts in the 
child’s mind, or it has been picturesquely presented, and 
is a panorama of metaphors, very remotely suggestive of 
fact, and susceptible of no practical application.” 


THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 


The great auditorium of the Boston Museum was filled 
to its utmost last Thursday afternoon, the occasion being 
the authors’ reading for the benefit of the Longfellow 
Memorial Fund. When the green curtain rolled up it 
showed the stage set for a pretty parlor scene, and nine 
of our most prominent living authors seated in a semi- 
circle. On the extreme left was Edward Everett Hale, 
preacher, poet, novelist, essayist, philanthropist ; next to 
him, with long, brownish-gray beard falling over his breast, 
sat James Russell Lowell; then came the small. trim 
figure of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with a merry, chirrupy 
face, made up of a high forehead, big, expressive eyes, 
and a droll but firm mouth; in marked contrast. as to 
form, was the next, tall, handsome, soldierly-looking Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; while in ‘the center of 
the stage sat Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, her white hair 
crowned with soft, filmy lace ; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
broad-shouldered but boyish-looking, came next, with 
William D. Howells by his side, a stout, good-looking man, 
with a pair of the keenest eyes ever seen : tall, awkward 
* Mark Twain,” and the elegant figure of George William 


Curtis, author, editor, and reformer, finished the semicircle 
of celebrities, which was surely a most notable gathering, 


The audience which they faced was a distinguished one 

and worthy of those who adressed them, for it comprised 
the best of Boston, and New England even in culture, 
wealth, and beauty. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton presided, 
and introduced each speaker in words so fitting, so grace- 
ful, and so well expressed that it was the testimony of 
more than one that the thread which united all these gems 
of poetry and prose was as fine and beautiful in its way as 
the jewels themselves. 
Most of the authors read some well-known selection 
from their works, something identified with themselves in 
the mind of the public, as the ‘“ Chambered Nautilus ” 
and “ Dorothy Q.” of Dr. Holmes, an extract from the 
“ Potiphar Papers” by George William Curtis, and from 
“ Their Wedding Journey ” by Howells. Colonel Higgin- 
son’s “ Vaeation for Saints ’”’ was written for the occasion, 
as were the following lines which Mrs. Howe gave after 
reciting her “ Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms,” and 
the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic ” : 


‘* Master, that dwell’st in heaven serene, 
Thrice happy soul, that ours hast been, 
We turn to thee in this fair scene 


‘** As birds that pipe without a cage 
Make its dear inmate to engage 
In the worst warfare singers make. 


‘* But thou from out the golden wires 
Hast passed beyond the summit fires, 
To enter, where our hope expires. 


‘* Well we recall the falling snows, 
The sad day darkening to its close, 
That saw thee folded in repose. 


** And as they led thy funeral train, 
Fair rhymes, the children of thy brain, 
Did follow thee, with soft refrain. 


‘* In marble shall men set thy name, 
Give lavish measure to thy claim 
Of dear remembrance and high fame. 


‘** But while they praise thy varied skill, 
I in my thoughts hold higher still 
The glory of thy great good will, 


‘* And deem thee, though a king of art, 
By crown and chrism set apart, 
Best gifted in a human heart.’’ 


ANOTHER POET GONE. 


While the people of Boston and vicinity were gathered 
together last Thursday to listen to the great authors who 
read to assist the Memorial Fund for Longfellow, the 
evening papers were printing notices of the death of an- 
other great poet, John Godfrey Saxe, a man who has, per- 
haps, no equal in his particular line of humorous and satir- 
ical verse. 

Born of German parentage, in Highgate, Vt., June 2, 
1816, and graduated from Middlebury College, Saxe began 
his career as a lawyer, and wavered for some time between 
literary work and a political career. But from 1858 to 
1875 he devoted himself almost exclusively to writing, his 
work as an editor of the Burlington Sentinel and Alhany 
Evening Journal, and to lecturing. He was as much 
as is Oliver Wen- 


sought after as “a poet of occasions ’ 
dell Holmes, and has written many fine things in this way. 
He contributed to all the well-known periodicals of the 
day, and the popularity of his poems is attested by the 
fact that they have passed through more than forty edi- 
tions. Some of his shorter efforts, like the famous “ Rid- 
ing on the Rail,” have been quoted and recited more, per- 
haps, than any other poems of the sort extant. 

He was happily married ; certain volumes of his have 
the preface, “To my best friend (a diamond edition of a 
woman) I inscribe this diamond edition of the poems of 
her husband,” and was blessed with a fine family of chil- 
dren. His professional triumphs came to him rapidly, 
and he retired from active life with a comfortable fortune. 
As he himself wrote not long before this, — 


**Oh, few that roam this world of ours, 
To feel its thorns and pluck its flowers, 
Have trod a brighter path than mine, 
From blithe thirteen to thirty-nine. 
Health, home, and friends (life’s solid part), 
A merry laugh, a fresh young heart, 
Poetic dreams and love divine,— 

Have I not these at thirty-nine ? 

O Time! forego thy wonted spite, 
And lay thy future lashes light, 
And, trust me, I will not repine 
At twice the count of thirty-nine.” 


But it was his fate to see his wife and all but one of his 
children taken from him, and the last years of him who 
had brought so much merriment into the lives of others 
were full of sad endurance and gloom, He had a remark- 
able facility of versification, a rare geniality of tempera- 


ment, and a wealth of kindly wit that made him, in his 
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earlier years, a favorite with young and old. His a, REP activities, the school leaves little to be desired. 


larity with the reading public shows no signs of waning, 
for the seemingly perfect spontaneity of his verse lends to 
it a perpetual charm. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


It is useless for one who would edit a journal, with the 
keenest of readers in every state and city of the Union, to 
content himself with an outlook from his Boston sanctum, 
however wide his reading and numerous his correspond- 
ents. Office duties are sufficiently exacting, but the neces- 
sity of educational skirmishing is greater, hence we ar- 
ranged our program for a month’s campaign, and with 
freshly pointed quill ticketed ourself for the City of 
Brotherly Love, thence southward and westward, and al- 
ready material accumulates for many special articles of 
great value, but our editorials “on the wing” must be 
more general. Under expert supervisory guidance we 
saw much of the new life of the great city that recently 
prided itself upon the reputation of being the most 
conservative educational center in America, the city that 
at present leads the large cities in several great public 
school departures. Far be it from us to estimate vice and 
virtue of the inertia and the forces that have overcome it, 
but we would chronicle some of the events that have 
worked this change, leaving the reader to supply in im- 
agination the unvoiced thoughts that a more profane pro- 
fession would have indulged in under the provocation of 
similar innovations. 

In the first place the Board of Education was rescued 
from the election evils and the appointment intrusted to 
the judges of the courts, which presumably is the farthest 
remove from political dictation. Another most important 
advance was the action of the teachers, who with courage 
born of long-suffering patience, attacked public sentiment 
directly, and made one of the wealthiest cities in the land 
ashamed of paying its principals less than $1,600, and its 
primary teachers but $320 the first year, with $480 the 
maximum, in a city where respectable board and laundry 
will use up the first year’s pay. All honor to the heroes 
and heroines who, after the Board of Education said it 
was of no use to make the effort, did secure an advance 
for every one of her 2,500 faithful teachers. 

Other Some ten years 
ago the leading citizens organized, more or less formally, 
a“ Public Education Society,” and studied the educa- 
tional problems of the city until, confessing their inability 
to give a solution, they created a demand which provided 
$5,000 for the calling of James McAlister, one of the 
leading educational philosophers of the practical stamp, 
and $2,500 each for six associates to study and adminis- 


movements were more unique. 


ter upon the school interests of the city. 

Equally public spirited ladies seconded the efforts of 
the gentlemen, uniting their matronly wisdom and ardor 
in a crusade which eventuated in the teaching of sewing 
to twenty-five thousand girls, —to every girl above the 
lowest two classes in the primary school. More surpris- 
ing than any of these movements was the organization and 
ultimate victory of a “ Sub-Primary Society.” Their ap- 
peal to the Board of Education and City Council for sub- 
primary schools in certain sections of the city was in vain, 
and they were forced to raise money among philanthropic 
citizens and establish their own schools. Soon the city 
council voted them the free use of certain unoccupied 
schoolrooms, and last year some $7,000 was voted this 
society directly for its work, and this year the City Coun- 
cil and Board of Education have adopted the schools, 
teachers and all, appropriating $15,000 extra for their 
maintenance. 

The last digression or diversion, if we may so speak, is 
in the organization under the best of auspices of a manual 
training school, where the intellectual and industrial ele- 
ments are blended with art, skill, and good sense. One 
of the most efficient of the high school teachers was made 
its principal, and in this, the second year, upward of two 
hundred boys are learning to think, draw, work in wood 
and iron, with equal enthusiasm and skill. Half the time 
is given to literary pursuits, one sixth to drawing, which 
is * half and half,”’ a sixth to work in wood, and a sixth 
to work in iron and metals. The pupils must graduate 
from the grammar school, must be fourteen years of age, 
must take hold of their work with a will, In neatness, 
jn discipline, in perfection of execution, in balancing and 


The work is so systematic, its results so definite, its effect 
upon the mind, hand, and character so marked, that all 
objectors will do well to visit this institution and take the 
time to study its working before making up their verdict. 
We give in our news pages the outline of the work done, 
and within a few days we shall have on exhibition in our 
office samples of the work in all departments, most of it 
the very pieces we saw made by the young men, thor- 
oughly representative of the work that is being done by 
these two hundred boys. 


“THAT DESERVING CASE.” 


The JOURNAL has received and forwarded for the aged teacher 
whose pitiful condition was recently described in our columns, the 
following sums: 


Two teachers of Philadelphia, Pa., 1.00 

Teachers from No. Andover, Mass.,__. . 3.00 

M. R.’’ and B, I. M.,’’ Toledo, O., 1.00 

Teacher,”” Boston, Mass., . 8.25 

** A, M. L.,’’ Lewiston, Me., 1.00 

The Teachers of Portland, Me., 21.00 

Teachars of F ‘rothingham School, Boston, R 4.35 

D. M.,’’ Stoughton, Wis., 1.00 

Teachers of Glens Falls, N. 4 6.50 

By Providence Journal : 

{ ‘A. B. M.,” and assistant teachers, . : 3.00 

ek Teacher,’’ é ‘ ‘ . 2.00 

Teachers of Hancock, Mich., ‘ 5.00 

Emerson School, Minneapolis, 3.00 

Through W. H. Sanderson, Woodstock, Vt. : 

Teachers of St. Johnsbury, V ermont, ° . . 10.00 

Barre, ‘ 4.00 

Hartford, ‘ . 

“ Middlebury, “ 4.00 


Aged teacher, formerly ‘of Woodstock, 


Total, . . . . . . 
The teachers of Norwich, Vt., bave sent, direct to the aged 
teacher, $26.00. 


THIS AND THAT, 


— A Spaniard bas turned the whole Bible into poetry,—260,000 


stanzas. 

— In ‘* A Wordsworthian Holiday,’’ in JOURNAL of March 24, 
substitute ‘‘ Fresh Fields *’ for ‘* Signs and Seasons.”’ 

— The American Spelling-Book, by Noah Webster, was first 
published in 1783, and was the first book of the kind printed in 
America, 

--In the ‘ Department of Mathematies,”’ in JouRNAL of 
March 24, in special problem (5), the last parenthetical clause 
should read (A + B)?. 

— Sir Thomas Lawrence, it is said, could in seven minutes pro- 
duce in crayon an excellent likeness of any person, and in a manner 
expressive of both grave and freedom. 

— A * Psalterium’’ of Johann Faust and Peter Schoeffer, dated 
August 29, 1459, is for sale by Bernard Quaritch, London, for 
$26,250. Itis the second book printed with a date, and has 136 
leaves. 

— Ten languages, — English, German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
French, Bobemian, Finn, Polish, Italian, and Chinese,—are spoken 
in Minnesota. ‘The Governor’s message was printed in each of these 


languages. 
— When Paradise Lost was first published, in 1667, Edmund 


Waller, himself a poet and critic, said: ‘‘ The old blind school- 
master, John Milton, has published a tedious poem on the fall of 
man; if its length be not considered a merit, it has no other.”’ 

— Haydn is valuable in the history of art, not only as a brilliant, 
but also a complete artist. Perhaps, with the exception of Goethe 


and Wordsworth, there is no equally remarkable instance of a man 
who was so permitted to work out all that was in him.— Music and 


Morals. 
— It isn’t every college studeut who can write an essay on the 


division of labor, and illustrate it with a shovel made by his own 
hands. That’s what Governor Ames said he did at Brown. 
Young men who aspire to be governors are at liberty to follow our 
Governor’s example.— Boston Herald. 

— It was in a border city of strong Southern inherited tenden- 
cies. Several colored dignitaries appeared before the school board 
in aid of a petition to have colored teachers appointed over colored 
schools. Chairman of the committee says to the leader: ‘* It 
might do very well in theory, but there would be trouble in prac- 
tice, for you see we should not want to dismiss all the white teach- 
ersin a building, and if we did not there would be some white 
and some colored, which would make trouble.’’ To which the 
colored clergyman replied: ‘‘I think not. I used to teach in a uni 
versity with several white folks, and I never took no offence at it,”’ 
Silence reigned, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


YE SPRINGE POET. 


HILLS, 


The merry spring-time is at hand ; 
Its charms each poet sings, 

But he forgets the east winds, and 
The mud, and slush, and things. 


Ile sings of the returning birds, 
The balmy winds that blow, 

And pictures all with glowing words,— 
But quite igneres the snow. 


He spreads himself in labored rhyme 
To tell how blossoms bud ; 

But, if you'll notice, every time 
He deftly skips the mud. 


Oh, poets are a funny race, 
(Would that their race were run!) 

To be a poet's a disgrace,— 
I’m glad that I’m not one! 

People who live in the suburbs these muddy days often find it 
necessary to scrape an acquaintance. And then the acquaintance 
seripes them. 

Napoleon never had anything like the courage with which a 
young wile tackles her first batch of mince-pies. And Napoleon 
never needed anything like the courage which her husband re- 
quires when it comes his turn to tackle them. 

The Writer has an article telling ‘‘ How to Get Into Print.” 
We know how not to get into print. Send the editor a spring poem, 
written on both sides of the paper, with no name signed, and roll 
your manuscript. 

A Philadelphia woman says she was kissed by a ghost at a séance. 
Such incidents as this have a strong tendency to make women firm 
believers in spiritualism. 

The good men do lives after them, but in the case of some men, 
whom we won’t mention, it is rather a sickly and a spindling 
growth. 

At the fashionable ball, dress marks the man ; 
woman, So they say. 

No wonder the signal service appropriation got exhausted! Our 
blessed New England weather is enough to exhaust any ordinary 
appropriation. 

The early bird cateches—cold. 

Social considerations aside, when you think how fatally easy it is 
for a man to get married, divorce does seem unreasonably difficult, 
doesn’t it ? 

Too much coffee dries up the liver. Moral : 


the want of it, the 


Board. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The wife of the Mikado of Japan is a graduate of Vassar. 

— President Hyde of Bowdoin College, is the youngest college 
president in the country. 

— Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Uncle Remus, 
literary work with a goose-quill. 

— Professor James McAlister is said to have collected in the 
Philadelphia Public Education Building the largest and best library 
of pedagogy in America. 

— Walt Whitman, the poet, is to lecture on Abraham Lineoln in 
the Madison Square Theatre, New York City, on April 14, the 22 
anniversary of the President's death. 

— Mrs. Frank Leslie is of Huguenot extraction, and was born in 
the French quarter of New Orleans. She speaks French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and English with equal fluency. 

— Col. William C. Beecher, son of Henry Ward Beecher, says 
that his father did not write the poem ‘‘If I Should Die To-night,”’ 
which appeared in Haggard’s novel, Jess, and has been credited 
to him. 

— Cornelius Vanderbilt has given to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City the painting by Rosa Bonheur, entitled 
‘* The Horse Fair,’’ which he purchased at the sale of the Stewart 


is said to do all his 


collection. 
— It has been decided by the London School Board, after much 


discussion, that when corporal punishment is necessary, it shall be 
administered by the head teacher and an entry of the fact made in 
the log-book. 

— At Wellesley College, eighty young women have expressed a 
desire to work as foreign missionaries ; at Oberlin, about one hun- 
dred signified the same purpose ; and including all these and other 
colleges, there are about four hundred young women willing to work 
in the foreign field. 

— It is with many regrets that the educational fraternity learn 
of the death of that venerable philanthropist, Mr. Paul Tulane, 
who in 1882 so beneficently contributed $1,500,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the university bearing his name in New Orleans. It 
is expected Tulare University will receive $2,000,000 more. 

— George C. Gorham, formerly secretary of the Senate, has been 
engaged by Lewis H. Stanton, son of the great war secretary, to 
write his father’s biography. Mr. Gorham hopes to complete the 
work in about two years. This should be one of the most interest- 
ing and important books concerning the war for the Union. 

— John Godfrey Saxe, the poet, died in Albany, April1. He 
was born in Highgate, Vt., in 1816; was graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1839, and admitted to the bar in 1843. Since 1858 
he has devoted himself to literature. His great popularity as a 
poet and satirist is shown by the fact that over forty editions of his 
works have been published in the United States. 

— Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., the eminent clergyman and poet, died 
lately at his home in Nowask, N. J. Dr. Palmer was the author of 
several books of poems on religious subjects, and some doctrinal 
works. ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee,’’ the best known of his 
hymns, was written soon after his graduation from Yale in 1830, 
In 1852 he received his degree of D.D, from Union College, 


po 
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BRIAB - BLOOM. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS, 
The wild azaleas sweeten all the woods, 
The locust swings its garlands of perfume, 
But sweetest of all sweets to-day there broods 
Along the slopes of green and golden gloom 
The scent of briar-bloom. 


Sweetest of sweets and fairest of all flowers 
Among wealth of delicate blossoming, 
The blackberry bramble creeps and hides, or towers 
Above the budding shrubs, with clasp and cling 
Bowering the realm of spring. 


Roses are warmer with their passion red, 
Lilies are queenlier with their hearts of snow, 
Magnolia cups a heavier incense shed, 
But when I would be tranced with sweet I go 
Where the sharp briars grow. 


Brave must the hand be which would bear away 
Their snowy length and dare the threatened doom, 
Yet when is past my woodland holiday, 
I can but smile at wounds, and deck my room 
With wreaths of briar-bloom. 


Some souls I love are trimmed with flowers like these, 
Recluse and shrinking from the broadest day, 
And full of delicate fragrances, — 
Yet with keen pride to hold false friends at bay, 
And keep the world away. —Selected. 


THE GEUGRAPHY OF THE GREAT WEST. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


A PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK AT CRATER LAKE, 


Such has been the development of the North West within a few 
decades that one can scarcely restrain a derisive smile ashe reads of 
the memorable Congressional debates in 1842, when, as Barrows tells 
us, ‘* McDuffie had ascertained that 700 miles this side of the Rocky 
mountains is uninhabitable, and only a tunnel through mountains 
500 or 600 miles in extent would put us into Oregon. For agricul- 
tural purposes he ‘ would not givea pinch of snuff for the whole ter- 
titory.’’’ Such statements viewed in the light of to-day may well 
be placed by the side of Proctor Knott’s brilliant prediction for 
Duluth. But, so rapidly do the facts outstrip all chronicles, and so 
far short of the reality falls all instruction, that (although with the 
most profound respect for the pedagogical fraternity) we feel like 


quoting ,— 
“The schools are sad and slow; 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we care to know.” 


Leaving out all, save a passing reference to the unparalleled fer- 
tility of that ‘‘ garden of Oregon,’’ the beautiful Willamette valley, 
we reckon not least of the pleasures of our “‘ review’’ the knowledge 
gained ‘of ‘‘ pastures new’’ for tourists. Under this head it will 
not, I hope, be considered a digression to refer to the 


CRATER LAKE REGION, 


A petition forwarded to President Cleveland, last fall, asking 
that the lake and adjoining lands be set apart from the public 
domain as a national park, has attracted considerable attention. 
Quoting from the petition we learn, ‘‘ The surface of the lake is 
6,300 feet above sea-level, and it is about eight miles long and six 
miles wide. It contains a circular island 600 feet high, on which is 
found an extinct crater which is 90 feet deep and 475 feet in 
diameter. 

In another portion of the lake is found a conical-shaped rock, 
which is perpendicular and rises to an altitude of 2,200 feet above 
the water’s surface. Other rocks of remarkable form and elevation 
tower high above the lake. The lake walls are nearly perpendicular 
and vary in altitude from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. Adjoining the lake 
and guarding its approaches, the mountains are rugged and of great 
altitudes,—one summit being 9,950 feet above the sea-level.”’ This 
lake is situated in the southern part of Oregon, in the western part 
of Klamath County, twenty-two miles west of Fort Klamath. Hith- 
erto its distance from the regular routes has kept it in comparative 
seclusion. With the knowledge of its attractions the number of its 
visitors has rapidly increased within the last two or three years, and 
word-painters and colorists have been alike baffled by its strange, 
weird beauty. It has been called Blue Lake, a term rendered ap- 
propriate by a peculiar tint of the water, and is said to be fathom- 
less ; some one called it Deep Lake, and another, deeming this a 
spot where 

With God’s own majesty 
Are touched the features of the earth,” 


rechristened it Lake Majesty, but as Crater Lake it stood in the 
petition to Congress, and Crater Lake it will doubtless remain. 
After climbing the heights which surround this 


‘CAPTIVE SEA,”’ 


for it has no known outlet, —the visitor finds himself upon the verge 
of a tremendous precipice, while far beneath him slumbers the 
placid lake. From this mountain-rim there is but one point where 
one can descend to the lake-level, and even then he must needs be 
sure footed to accomplish it. At all points, save the south, this rim 
slopes away on the outside, into mountain ridges wooded to the 
summit. On the south is a gorge,—known as Annie’s Cafion,— 
extending about half a mile from the lake. On this side, too, from 
an ‘‘ all-the-year-round snow bank,”’ a little rill enters the lake, its 
only tributary. A writer in the Northwest Magazine says: ; 
“The lake viewed from its elevated rim presents a grand and 
striking picture; all is silent and hushed, with now and then a 
sound of the water below, as it slowly ripples on the rocky shores 
the sound of which comes to one like the sounds over a broad still. 
running river. In the far distance to the north, over forty miles 
away, can be seen the white, glistening top of Diamond Peak, and 
several other snow-capped mountains shimmering in the sun’s rays. 
Looking south, over Annie’s Cafion, can be seen a glimpse of 
Klamath Lake and River, twenty odd miles away, and still farther 
south, looming skyward over 14,000 feet, is the white top of Mount 
Shasta, the main peak of the Sierra Nevada mountains in the 
of Take it all together, it is one of the 
most sublime, weird, and mind-elevati i i 
Tf, at an 3 py of nearly 7,000 feet, the frustrum of this 
gigantic cone has a circumference of twenty miles, m 
decide that this has been one of the grandest volcanoes of the globe, 
one beside which Hood, Shasta, pol Tacoma would indeed " hide 


diminished heads” ? The lava deposit from the extinct voleano 
rising in the centre of the lake has formed an island three miles 
long. All the native tribes view the spot as something ‘* uncanny. 
Some consider it holy ground, others as a sort of pandemonium 
which none of them will visit, their fear even forbidding them to 
remain on the mountain over night. A writer, in the History of 
Southern Oregon, tells us: ; 

‘‘In the past none but medicine-men visited it, and when one of 
the tribe felt called upon to become a teacher and healer he spent 
weeks on the shore in fasting, communing with the dead, and in 
praying to ‘Shahullah Tyce.’ Returning, like Moses from Sinai, 
he was reverenced as having communed with the Great Spirit and 
seen the unknown world.”’ 


THE ROUTE, 


To reach this new ‘‘ Wonderland ” (and, verily, their name is 
legion in the West!) the tourist takes the cars of the Oregon and 
California Railroad and is whirled through the fertile valley walled 
in by the Cascade mountains on the east, and the coast range on the 
west. At Oregon City are the Falls of the Willamette, which may 
be noted for their beauty, or for the prosaical fact that they represent 
a force of overa million horse-power, and may yet make a Minneap- 
olis of Oregon City. Salem has its attractions as the state capital ; 
Eugene City, something over a hundred miles from Portland, con- 
tains the state university, and is otherwise an important educational 
centre. Traversing the sinuous Umpqua valley, the scenery grows 
in wild beauty until the far-famed Rogue-river valley is entered, in 
Josephine County. In this county exists a very large but partially 
explored cave. Ithas been entered some 500 feet ; in that distance 
sufficient subterranean wonders were discovered to indicate the exist- 
ence of a very large and interesting cave. It has already been 
“‘located’’ by a business-like gentleman, who proposes to explore 
and render it accessible to the public at an early day. At Medford 
station the Crater-lake pilgrim leaves the railroad and follows the 
Rogue-river valley, hunting out the Rogue-river Falls, when, like 

“A pillar of white light upon a wall 
Of purple cliffs,” 
the huge volume of water drops down 186 feet perpendicularly, 
stops for a little to view the rushing, whirling rapids and the lonely 
‘* Dalles,’’ then pushes onward thirty miles further to the lone lake 
in the highlands, 


GEN. DAVID ATWOOD. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is doing valu- 
able service, not only in diffusing intelligence and preserving for 
posterity valuable history and biography, but also in the cause of 
popular education. The Magazine of Western History is the medium 
of thiswork. From the February number, in a beautifully executed 
pamphlet with a fine steel engraving, has been published a very 
interesting biography of Gen. David Atwood, of Madison. An out- 
line of this sketch cannot fail to interest the readers of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Atwood was born at Bedford, N. H., in 1815. His early 


education was confined to the rough training of farm life and the 
winter district schools of a rural town. At sixteen he left the old 
homestead to seek his fortune in the West. He tarried at Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., to learn the printer’s trade, We next find him traveling 
through the western and southern states in the interest of the house 
with which he was connected, to sell to members of the bar a work 
entitled The Amerisan Common Law. He joined the citizen sol- 
diery, and was rapidly promoted in office. After entering upon 
some business transactions which called him further west, Colonel 
Atwood came to Madison, the capital of the state, and has since 
made that his permanent home. 

Having had much successful pioneer editorial and campaign 
experience, Colonel Atwood here entered upon journalism in earnest, 
and soon came to the front in the profession, which position 
he still holds as editor and proprietor of the State Journal. 
Soon his ability and energy attracted public attention, and se- 
cured for him preferment in mililary and civil office. He was 
appointed quartermaster-general of the state, and major-general of 
the state militia; chief clerk in the lower house of the Legislature, 
and representative in the same body ; United States internal revenue 
assessor; mayor of the city of Madison, and representative to Con- 
gress by the governor. He was the state commissioner of the 
International Centennial Commission of Philadelphia, and its tem- 
porary chairman, and one of its executive committee. Gen. Atwood 
has held many other positions of honor and trust in the city and state, 
which he has filled with marked ability. He has always been a 
warm friend of education, and has done much to advance its inter- 
est. The writer will not soon forget the enthusiasm of Gen. 
Atwood in promoting the success of the great educational meeting 
held at Madison, in 1884, and the hospitality of himself and lady 
in entertaining teachers who were in attendance from the East. 

Hiram Oncurt. 


FLORIDA PEARLS. 


Presto! change! and a Pullman car whisks you into the tropics. 
Roses in bloom, ripe oranges on the trees, confront you everywhere. 
At Saint Augustine you dip into the past. The old-time Spanish 
atmosphere still haunts the place. Think of narrow streets, quaint, 
very, very old houses, tropical foliage, roses galore, an old Spanish 
Cathedral, the plaza, the famous sea wall, innumerable darkies, 


rows of curiosity shops, several famous orange groves, a superb 
lighthouse, a charming sea beach, an old fort, hotels with sumpta- 
ous appointments,—the resorts crowded with Northern tourists,— 
and you bring before you the oldest city in the United States. 

On this haleyon afternoon of early December the atmosphere of 
poetry and luxury haunts the place. Promenade, now, the sea wall. 
Drop into the Cathedral. It is crowded,—a darky wedding cere- 
mony proceeds. Turn to the right, up St. Francis street, the old- 
est street in the country. Step to the deck of a yawl boat and 
speed across the bay to North Beach and Light House Beach. 
Here the Atlantic breaks in the most fascinating surf on the most 
fascinating of sand beaches. Drop into a reverie. A delicious 
summer breeze sweeps here. Is this December? The calendar 
says yes. Letters from detained friends confirm, for they mention 
snow, ice, slush, sleet, and cutting, nipping winds. But this is 
Florida. A short railway ride to Palatka, then by steamer up the 
Ocklawaha River, gives the tourist a typical Florida experience. 

The Ocklawaha runs west 40 miles, then 40 more south, through 
a dense tropical forest. Nowhere much wider than the boat, no- 
where over 100 feet in the same direction, the boat is in a perpetual 
wriggle to get through. The clear water, the sense of remoteness, 
the overhanging branches, the occasional alligator, the disturbed 
herons, the periodical landing, with the orange grove in the distance 
and the orange grower at the wharf with his boxed fruit, make a 


pleasing picture. As a reminiscence of a winter day’ i 
it clings to the memory of JOHN A. Waikem 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(D) By Laura Sanford, Greenville, 8. C.—Bought a cask of 
syrup, containing A = 80 gallons, for M = $48. In order to 
make P = 814 per cent. profit on the original cost, as well as to 
make good the damage caused by leakage, the remaining syrup was 
sold at N = $# per gallon. Required the number of gallons lost 
by leakage. 


SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR. 
The profit realized was MP + 100 = $4.00, and the amount re- 


ceived was 
Hence the number of gallons originally in the cask was 


and the number of gallons lost by leakage was 


(E) By H. A. Wood, Cleveland, O.—Find the volume of the 
greatest rectangular parallelopiped that can be inscribed in the 
ellipsoid (a, b, ¢; 2, y, =). 

SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR. 

Let 8V denote the volume of the required parallelopiped, the 
lengths of whose three edges are represented by 2x, 2y, and 2z ; then 
zyemV... (1). 

The equation of the ellipsoid is 
22 y? 22 
Differentiating (1) and (2) with respect to x, y, and z, 
yzdx + zrdy + rydz =0... (3), 
xdx ydy zdz 
+ + a (4). 


By means of LaGrange’s Method of Undetermined Multipliers, we 
form from (3) and (4) the equations 


ry= cow 


Multiplying (5) by x, (6) by y, and (7) by z, then adding the equa- 
tions thus multiplied, and remembering that 3ryz = 3V, 


and 


r y? 
Therefore, =3V ... (8). This value of substituted in (5), 


(6), and (7) gives the equations 


yz 3V 2x 3V 
ry 3V 
and (11), 


from which we find that 
x=3V + be, y = 3V + ca, 
and =3V + ab. 
These values of x, y, and z substituted in (1) give 
V2 = + 27... (12). 
Multiplying (12) by 64, and we the square root, we have 
8a 
8V = 
which is the volume required. 
(F) By Miss Alice Goodwin, Baltimore, Md.—Solve the equation 
+ = (1 — a’), 
SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 
Dividing the equation by (1 + a), 


== 


then will (<=)? 


These values substituted in (1) give us the equation 
M@W?—2MW+1=0. .. W=1—M. 


(G) By E. B. Curtis, Hot Springs, Ark.—A and B bought m = 
200 acres of land for 2. M = $500, and each paid half of She pion 
chase price. Since A’s part of theland was worth p = $} more per 


acre than B's part, how many acres did each receive for his 
share ? 


That is, 


Hence, x = — a, 


SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 
Let x = the number of acres that A received, and y = i 
that A paid per acre; then will m— x = the ataies po any 
received, and y — p = the price per acre that B paid. Hence, 
ry=M... (1), and(m—2x)(y—p) = M... (2). 
2M + mp + + m?p?) 
2p @), 
— 2M + mp + (4M? + 
2 


Therefore, x = 


and m—r= 


. (4). 
Restoring numbers, and discarding all negative values and their 
positive complements, we have 

x = 100 [11 — ¥(101)] = 95.01243788791 +, 

the number of acres that A received, and 

m— x= 100 [—9 + ¥(101)] = 104.987562112089 +, 

the number of acres that B received. Similarly we find 

(11 + ¥(101)] = $2.63123445264 +, 

the price that A paid per acre, and 

¥—P = 36 [9+ ¥(101)] = $2.38123445264 +, 


the price that B paid per acre, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Harra ; on, Lore Mopern Pacestine. Edited by 
Laurence Oliphant; with Introduction by Charles A. Dana. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume is made up from a series of very fresh and spicy let- 

ters written from Haifa, a port of Palestine near Mt. Carmel, to 
the New York Sun. They extend over a period of three years 
and a half, the first letter being dated Nov. 4, 1882. The author 
enjoyed exceptional advantages as an officer under the British Gov- 
ernment, and he seems to have made good use of his opportunity. 
Having a taste for archeological research, he has given us the ben- 
efit of the careful inspection of an intelligent observer in bringing 
to light many obscure points of interest to Biblical scholars. The 
thing which gives special interest and value to the book is the fresh 
information it contains concerning recent events in the growth and 
improvement of Palestine as a place of residence, and the circum- 
stances which are modifying its social and political condition. For 
various causes there has been, during the last twenty years, a very 
rapid gréwti of population in Palestine, attracted thither chiefly 
by religious motives, but bringing with it also considerable material 
wealth and commercial prosperity. Several German colonists have 
taken up their residence in the country and have gone to cultivat- 
ing orange groves and vineyards. Emigrant Jews from Russia and 
Roumania have also established three or four colonies near Jaffa. 
There is, also, in the same neighborhood, a large Jewish agricul- 
tural college, founded by the Israelite alliance for the purpose of 
educating Jewish youths in agricultural pursuits. There are, also, 
two or three other Jewish colonies in process of formation. Besides 
this tendency of Jews to flock to the Holy Land, there is a steady 
growth of population from Christian sects, especially at Jerusalem. 
‘The Greek Church, under the auspices of the Russian Government, 
does the largest part of this immigration, and the dwellings outside 
the walls of the city, around the Russian consulate, already con- 
stitute quite a suburban town. The information conveyed by the 
author is given in very entertaining style, and, in the main, is very 
trustworthy. He has been familiar with the best resources and has 
used his material intelligently. ‘There are many respects in which 
the work may be regarded as a valuable accession to the literature 
of Biblical and historical research. 


Krusi’s DrawinG MANUAL For TEACHERS. Graded 
Course. Analytic Series. By Herman Kriisii, A.M. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The best test of the public interest in any branch is the quantity 
and quality of books produced upon that subject. Drawing and 
designing are clearly at the front, tested by the number, elegance, 
and artistic skill of the books upon that subject. It is no easy task 
to express in a brief review our appreciation of this volume, of its 
literary style, clear, and at times almost graphic; of the illustra- 
tions, of which there are hundreds, fresh, significant, and artistic ; 
of its methods, easily comprehended, progressive, and adaptable. 

This is an advance on the synthetic volume which preceded it. 
It is thoroughly analytic in its character, considering the whole space 
or outline first, then the division of the space into points, and 
lastly the selection of parts for the design, determining construction- 
lines by the number and relation of the points of division. This 
requires an exercise of inventive power. Before the construction- 
lines are drawn there must be in mind a more or less clearly-defined 
conception of the design to be made, bringing into exercise the im- 
agination and judgment in regard to all the conditions and relations 
necessary to success in designing. The general outlines of all ob- 
jects and the basis of nearly all decorative designs for the minor 
industrial arts are geometrical. The intricate traceries of the Al- 
hambra are based on a few geometrical forms, which follow math- 
ematical laws, imagination having free play only in the details. 

The great differences in designs are in the details. As a basis of 
their art, the Egpytians used the lotus plant; the Greeks, the 
honeysuckle and the acanthus ; the Romans added the dragon; 
and late European nations, the ivy and the shamrock. This work 
is built upon principles of high art applied to the uses of life, re- 
specting always historic requirements, artistic taste, and modern 
uses. 

Lessons ENG Composition, GRAMMAR, AND 
RuetToric COMBINED. By W. W. Gist, A.M. Chicago : 
Geo. Sherwood & Co. 

This is a sensible departure from the type of the textbooks on 
the English language that have appeared in profusion since the 
days of the old-fashioned grammars. It seeks to lead the student 
into the study of the principles of correct speech. In method it is 
practical. It makes practice in producing good English the fore- 
most thing throughout, but this practice is not to consist of the 
mere making of empty sentences after prescribed patterns, an ex- 
ercise in which a deal of time is spent with the result of a corre- 
sponding production of ‘‘twaddle.’’ The book sets before the 
pupil who uses it certain work, the doing of which is to wake up 
his wits and afford invigorating exercise for his intellect, while it 
leads him toa perception of the best modes of expression. In style 
the book is fresh and pleasing, but its most characteristic merit is 
the use made of the choice gems culled from the best literature in 
the language, which adorn and enrich the exercises throughout. 
These jewels are not placed before the pupil to be mavgled by 
parsing or analyzing, but are put in his way to be read and learned, 
to be admired and enjoyed. They are set in the current of intel- 
lectual activity, which is to become the student’s habitual mode of 
thought and expression, or what is called his style. If the study 
of English with the aid of this book does not result in ability to 
speak and write well, the fault will not be with the book. 
STANDARD DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Revised, Extended, and Improved Throughout. 

By Rev. James Wood. London and New York: Frederick 

Warne & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The issue of the 100,000th of any work of reference is an event 
of more than passing notice, and the issue of a new edition with the 
most recent words, with almost limitless etymologies, pronuncia- 
tions, definitions, technical terms, illustrations, ete., with 100,000 
references, of itself demands public attention. And, when we real- 
ize that all this is furnished for $1.50, one may well pause. The 
work is arranged alphabetically, except the abstract nouns and ad- 
verbs are grouped with adjectives from which they come. It is 
also etymologically arranged. Multitudes of new words are intro- 
duced, and the definitions are clear and adequate. 


An ELEMENTARY CounksE OF PracTicAL ZooLoey. By 
Buel P. Colten, Instructor in Natural Science, Ottawa High 
School, Illinois. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 85 cents. 
Teachers have long felt the need of a suitable textbook, ele- 

mentary in character, for the use of pupils studying the animal 

kingdom. The author presents the outline of a careful study ot 
thirty or more typical animals common in the United States and 
easily collected, and develops a practical guide for the study of the 
animal world. He clearly shows that the only way to know ani- 
mals thoroughly is toe see and handle them as objects of investiga- 


tion and thought. He is very careful to impress upon pupils mer- 
ciful methods of handling them, and frowns strongly upon anything 
that tends to cruelty to animals. We are gratified with his plans 
and treatment of the subject, and commend the book to teachers 
and school officers as one admirably calculated to make observing, 
thinking, self-reliant students. The lessons are models of concise- 
ness and brevity,and yet comprehensive enough for elementary work. 


MApRIGALS AND Catcues. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. Price, $1.00. 
This charming book contains about one hundred short poems on 

a wide range of themes. They are full of sentiments of beauty and 

truth. ‘To indicate the flavor of these poetic gems we quote “ An 

April Carol ”’ : 

April! Robin, sing to greet her; 

Down the meadows dart to meet her! 
See, she brings the leaf and flower, 
Fickle sun and fickle shower, 
Gives the day another hour, 

Makes the breezes sweeter! 


gore ! Maidens, lend your faces 
Dimpled smiles and gentle graces! 
See, she brings the blue-bells’ chimes, 
Tardy lovers with their rhymes, 
Steals her days from warmer climes, 
Nights from dewy places! 


| be blithe and tender; 
Musie, sound with double splendor! 
See, she brings the warbling birds, 
Troops of bees and dappled herds, 
Teaches love’s mysterious words, 
Bids the heart surrender! 


The volume is printed in parchment style, and in exquisite taste. 
A delicate and most appropriate gift-book for the Easter season. 


THe ELEMENts Or Geometry. By Webster Wells, S.B., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

The arrangement of this.work meets a want felt by many teach- 
ers of the science of geometry, and is adapted to schools of lower 
grades as well as the more advanced requirements of colleges and 
scientific schools. For beginners it will be found sufticiently ele- 
mentary, and yet covers the ground usually required in a college 
course. An admirable feature of the work consists in its numerous 
easy exercises and numerical problems. ‘The preliminary defini- 
tions, postulates, axioms, and abbreviations are concisely given, and 
then the work is divided into nine books, four treating of plane 
geometry and five devoted to solid geometry. All of the exercises 
are given immediately in connection with the various books, and 
are within the comprehension of the average student. In an ap- 
pendix are placed more difficult exercises, to be used as occasion 
requires. The author places both plane and solid geometry before 
the student in a proper order of topics and propositions. The me- 
chanical! execution of the book is excellent, and shows that the 
a comprehend their work in preparing textbooks for prac- 
tical use. 


THe ELEMENTS OF CHEMIsTRY. By Ira Remsen, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This work belongs to the ‘‘ American Science Series,’’—Ele- 
mentary Course,—and is designed as a textbook for beginners 
in this important department of scientific instruction. It is 
written in a simpler style than the Briefer Course in the same 
series, and is better adapted to younger students. It is a book 
based upon the rational idea that chemistry should teach the pupil 
to see and to reason, as well as observe. Statements and experi- 
ments are made and performed with special reference to leading the 
learner to know the ‘‘ why,’’ and what they actually teach. He is 
made to know how to construct the apparatus with which to per- 
form experiments, and then these are made the basis of close ques- 
tioning by the teacher. Chemical theories are subordinated to facts 
and methods of investigation. Mere formulas excite but little in- 
terest in the mind of the ordinary student, and Professor Remsen, 
in making this book, did not aim to make technical chemists, but 
to aid in developing sound minds, and at the same time to awaken 
interest in natural phenomena of vast importance to mankind, It 
is a book of rare merit. 


Lives OF THE PRESIDENTS: JOHN ADAMS AND ‘THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. By William 0. Stoddard. New York: White, 
Stokes, & Allen. Price, $1.25. 

The lives of great men cannot be too often written, nor too care- 
fully read. This is especially true of the great leaders in the 
American Revolution,—men who, in the Cabinet as well as in the 
field, helped to achieve and maintain our independence. Each gen- 
eration of youth need to become familiar with their character, spirit, 
and noble deeds. Hence the publishers of The Lives of the Presi- 
dents have done well to reproduce the biographies of these men in 
a convenient and attractive form; and it is especially appropriate to 
associate Adams and Jefferson in the same volume. No two men 
acted a more important part in our nation’s history or gained a 
more lasting renown. Theirs was a bloodless victory, but it was 
none the less patriotic, daring, and glorious. Shoulder to shoulder 
they struggled on, until their object was accomplished, then fol- 
lowed each other in the highest office in the gift of a grateful people, 
and finally died on the same day,—the anniversary of the nation’s 
independence which they had hel to achieve. This book is well 
written and beautifully illustrated. 


ExeMENTARY Poxttics. By Thomas Raleigh, M. A. 

London: Henry Frowde. Price, 25 cents. 

A good definition is always serviceable. We have often felt 
that the preparation of a volume of definitions on almost any subject 
is one of the greatest services a man can render teachers or amateurs. 
This author lays great stress upon clear, forcible definitions. In 
political argument the terms are of special significance, derived as 
they are from history, from morals, from economic science, and 
from law. This work, inexpensive, claiming as little time as money 
for its mastery, treats, with much skill, of the past as well as the 
present, of the tendencies in the future as well as the results in his- 
tory. It does not seek to establish incontestable positions, it merely 
stimulates inquiry. It neither gives opinions nor argues to form 
opinions, but rather to induce the reader to form his own opinions, 
supplying the requisite data. It treats of sociology, politics, gov- 
ernment and political economy. It is one of the most suggestive 
books yet published on this subject. It loses nothing, but rather 
gains from being written in England from the standpoint of English 
law and customs. 


Tue CuristiAN YEAR. By Rey. John Keble, M.A. 
New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. Price, $1.00. 
This edition of Keble’s Christian Year is one of the most beau- 
tiful we have ever seen. The type is clear and handsome, the 
paper excellent, and on the flexible, parchment paper covers is an 


exquisitely fine, sepia-colored reproduction of Raphael’s ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa.”’ 


A Vesper Servicr (Nos. 1 and 2). By Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, D.D. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. 

These beautifully arranged vesper services of prayer, responsive 
readings, and song will be sure to meet the need of many pastorsand 
churches, and cannot fail of being at once popular. The two num- 
bers already published will be followed by others, some of which 
are already in type. 

Hints ON WRITING AND SpreecH-MAKING. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 
The name of the author and the importance of the subject com- 

mends this little book to special attention. It contains ‘‘ A Letter 

to a Young Contributor ’’ and ‘‘ Hints to Speech-making.’’ Noth- 
ing more important to the young scholar than the ability to compose 
well, and the power of correct expression; hence the value of these 


pages. 


A NEW edition of the late Horace Mann's advice to 
young men, under the titleof A Few Though!s for a Young Man, is 
to be published immediately by Lee & Shepard. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, announce for publication 
this month, The Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach It, by Wm. 
Gardner Hale, professor of Latin in Cornell University. 


Tue publishers of Zhe Home and School Supplement, 
50 Bromfield street, Boston, will have ready on April 15th, One 
Hundred Lessons in Business,—uot a book,—which promises to be 
very sensible and practical. Price, $1.00. 


Miss MArtetra Howey, better known as “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,’’ and author of Betsy Bobbitt and Samantha at the Centennial, 
will publish in the spring (Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia) a book 
caticaturing the fashions, flirtations, poodle dogs, and other diver- 
tissements at Saratoga. 


Tue Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society have a beautiful Easter service of carols, recitations, and 
responsive readings, arranged by M. C. Hazard and John W. 
Tufts. It is in light pamphlet form, from the press of Stanley & 
Usher, whieh speaks volumes for its mechanical perfection, and 
the price is 5 cents per copy, or $4.00 per hundred. 


To supply the demand of American readers of Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, William R. Jenkins, of New York, has 
determined to issue a new and carefully revised edition in five 12mo 
volumes at a very low price ($4.50 in paper, and $6.50 for the set 
in cloth). The first volume, Fantine, will be ready by the middle 
of April, and the succeeding volumes are to be issued at intervals 
when ready. 


Messrs. Estes & LAuRIAT, Boston, announce for early 
publication the following: George Eliot's Complete Works; Key to 
North American Birds, by Elliott Coues, M A., M.D., Ph.D. ; The 
White Hills, by T. Starr King; The Early Tudors, by Justin 
McCarthy; Social Customs, by Florence Howe Hall; Latin Hymn, 
translated by Hon. John Lord Hayes, LL.D.; Miss Parloa’s 
Kitchen Companion. 


THERE has just been issued by the publishing house of 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, a book by Mr. Henry Wood on Natural 
Law in the Business World, in which the vital questions involved in 
the labor problem are discussed very intelligently from a point of 
view hitherto largely unnoticed bya great portion of the community, 
whose attention has been drawn almost exclusively to the labor 
movement as presented by the so-called ‘‘ reformers.”’ 


W. H. Harrison, Jr. Publishing Co., of Chicago, have 
in press a valuable treatise on Orthoepy, the Science of Pronunciation, 
by Prof. E. B. Warman, of Chicago, who is one of the leading 
orthoepists of America. This treatise goes more thoroughly into 
the details of articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation than any 
work published. The book contains an appendix of over 5,000 
words that are apt to be mispronounced, giving the correct pronun- 
ciation and the authority for the same. 


Two beautiful little leaflets for the Easter season have 
been issued by D. Lothrop Company. One, Easter Lilies, price 
35 cents, is a collection of Bible texts, prepared by Mrs. E. R. Fair- 
child, with emblematie illustrations in color and gold. The other, 
Sunshine, price 50 cents, by Katherine Lee Bates, is a charmingly 
written poem, with a number of illustrations, in which the wild 
flowers and sunshine play their part in driving away the bad temper 
of a little lass who bad hidden away in the grass in a fit of sulks. 


One of the most timely volumes published in recent 
years is Prof. George L.. Vose’s work on Bridge Disasters in Amer- 
ica: Their Cause and the Remedy, which is now in press by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Professor Vose is well known as an eminent 
engineer, president of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, and 
the able author of the only work on American railroad construc- 
tion, a Manual for Railroad Engineers and Engineering Students ; 
A Sketch of the Life and Works of George W. Whistler, Civil 


Engineer, ete. 


Loneé before Mrs. Stowe began to arrange, or even per- 
haps to gather materials for the work by which her name will be 
forever remembered, Mrs. Horace Mann had written a tale of 
West Indian life, in which the same subject, slavery, held the 
foremost place, as slavery must whenever and wherever it touches 
human life in fiction or history. The story is a fiction, but the 
principal characters and the most important incidents are real,—it 
was this that made the author keep back the book from publica- 
tion till all were dead. When Mrs. Mann was ready to publish, the 
last of the real characters having passed away, the manuscript 
could not be found. It had only been mislaid, however. After 
her death it came to light, and D. Lothrop ory ord will shortly 
publish this story of Juanita, a Romance of Real Life in Cuba. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Due North; or, Glimpses of Scandinavia and Russia; by M. M. Bal- 
lou: price, $1.£0 Boston: Ticknor & Co 

The Story of Ancient Egypt; by Geo. Rowlinson, M.A., price, $1 50. 
— Phonographic Instructor: by John Watson; price, $2.00 ——Amer- 
ican State Constitutions; by Henry Hitchcock, LL.D.; price, 75 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putpam’s Sons. 

Warman’s Schoolroom Friend; by Prof. E. B. Warman, A.M.,; price, 
75 cents. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr., Publishing Co. 

The Golden Hope; by W. Clark Russell; price, 20 cents. Outlines 
of International Law; by George B. Davis, U. S. A.—The Startling 
Exploits of Dr. J. B. sg 2 from the French of Paul Céliére; by Mr. 
Casbael Hoey and Mr. Jobn Lillie.——Baldine; by Karl Erdmann; 
translated from the German by the Earl of Lytton.— Waste-Land 
Wanderings; by C C. Abbott, M.D.—Springhaven; by R. D. Black- 
more. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Elements of English; by George H. Ricker, A.M.; price, 30 cents, 
Chicago: Interstate Pub. Co. 

Sunshine; by Ratearee Lee Bates; price, 50 cents.—— Easter Lilies; 
prepared. by Mrs. E. R. Fairchild;: price, 35 cents. Boston; D. Lo- 
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APRIL. 


BY MARTHA MARTIN, 


Offspring of Spring, thou whose life-giving breath 
Wakens the earth from her long-seeming death, 
Winter has fled at the sight of thy face. ; 
Hail, O thou month full of beauty and grace! 


Blithely the robin, in gay plumage dressed, 
Chirps to his mate, busied weaving her nest ; 
absent, their flight hither wing, 


Happy to welcome thee, sweet child of Spring. 


Swallows, long 


Buds of bright promise burst forth from each tree ; 
Violet and snowdrop peep out smilingly ; 

Heaven broods fondly o’er earth, like a dove ; 
Everything living tells only of love. 


April, thou babe full of laughter and tears, 
Innocent art thou of man’s griefs ar 
Buoyant, light-hearted, thy days glide away, 
Blooming at length into flowery May. 
—Christian Register. 


SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS. 


RECENTLY HELD AT PROVIDENCE, 
R. L, AND HUDSON, MASS. 


Among recent school industrial exhibits, we no- 
cessful affair in the Elmwood Gram- 


mar School, of Providence, of which one of the 

teachers gives us the following graphic account : 
Our principal, Mr. 
w 


tice a very suc 


with the old sea-captain 
order to ‘‘ Scour the anchor 


spare 


a new face on the matter. 


One little fellow who had evidently some pet 
»roject in his head, inquired anxiously, if he could 
can his things back again, or ‘‘ Will the teachers 
keep them always?’’ Assured that they would 
be his ‘very own’’ when the ‘exhibition closed, 
he settled back with a relieved expression. 


e F. Weston, agrees 
10 always issued the 
when other work 
failed. Accordingly, with a view to utilizing their 
moments, and sharpening their inventive 
faculties, he announced to his four hundred pupils 
that he proposed holding an exhibition of their 
handiwork. ‘To say this was a bombshell exploded 
in their midst would illy express the effect pro- 
duced, while the number who ‘never made any- 
thing”’ swelled to alarming proportions. How- 
ever, a few inquiries as to who made their kites, 
who dressed their dolls, ete., after eliciting a few 
wondering remarks such as, ** 0, I didn’t think 
you'd care about such things!” ‘‘ Why! willthat 
be good enough? ”’ and others of like import, put 


(Mass.) High School was also a most flattering 
suceess. It was given in Everett Hall, which was 
hastily arranged for the occasion. The display 
was extensive and interesting, the attendance 
large, and the net receipts for the school amounted 
to very nearly a hundred dollars. 

In the mechanical department the work was es- 
pecially fine. The electric telegraph, the burglar 
alarm, and the electric motor and battery worked 
with perfect accuracy. The original designs were 
particularly fine. The Queen Anne residence, per- 
fect in every detail, with ample grounds laid out 
in walks, adorned with a perpetual fountain, and 
inhabited by miniature men, women, and children, 
displayed not only skill and excellent taste in the 
young man that planned and constructed it, but a 
commendable amount of perseverance and patience, 
and this was the case with many other exhibits. 

The girls came out strong on plain sewing, knit- 
ting, crocheting, cooking, and other useful branches 
of work, while the artistic work with pen, pencil, 
crayon, and brush, was also highly creditable to 
both boys and girls. 


—= 


TRAINING IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


Philadelphia Manual Training School.—We out- 
line the work in the carpenter shop: Sawing and 
planing; halved corner ; ledge joint; slip mor- 
tise and tenon; secret slip mortise; mitre joint; 
mortise and tenon; dovetail, halved across; brace 
joint; square butt joint ; dovetail butt ; brace 
butt ; nailing practice ; plain dovetail ; double 
dovetail ; secret dovetail ; bevel dovetail ; drawer ; 
cases; tables; umbrella stands; shelves; racks, 
ete. ; use of foot lathes ; care for tools, patten 
making, ete. In the metal shop, chipping, filing, 
fitting ; in the smith shop, drawing, upsetting, and 
bending ; ring, butt, joint; split ring; solid ring; 
square ; welding butt, scarf, and split hooks, 
hasps, and staples. All varieties of moulding in 
lead, and full exercise in tin work. 

Philadelphia Sewing Department.—The outline 
of work is as follows: Position in sewing, use o 
thimble finger, holding work, exercise in taking 
stitch, turning, basting, hemming, accuracy in 
width of hems and size of stitches, use of scissors, 
overseaming, joining threads, overcast of raw edge, 
one running and one back-stitch, half back-stitch- 
ing, reversible seam, plain fell, back-stitched seam, 
overcast or raw edges, patching with square piece, 
a corner rent, a round hole, gathering, placing, 
stroking, gathering into bands, tucks, French fells, 
button holes, sewing four-holed buttons, stocking 
mending and patching, bias seams, herring-bone 


INDUSTRIAL 


decided, after a little, that the exhibition was a| stitch, feather stitch, mending of all kinds, cutting, 
settled fact, the success or entire failure of which fitting, making of garments. 


depended upon them, and they acted accordingly. 
The result was a gratifying surprise to the most 
zealous advocates of the plan. Long tables ranged 
ubout three sides of the large hall were covered 
with ornamental and useful articles in great vari- 
ety. Embroidery, darned lace pillow shams, edg- 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Many thanks to the friends who so heartily 


ings knitted and crocheted, dolls daintily arrayed, | pognonded to our call of last week. 


paintings on satin and felt utilized as sachets, 
cushions, and table-scarfs; slippers, slipper-cases, 
wall-pockets, splashers, tidies, knitted hoods, plain 
sewing, to say nothing of a fine array of other ar- 
ticles ‘‘ too numerous to mention,’’—all these bore 
witness to the deft and busy fingers of the girls. 
The boys exhibited towel-racks, a variety of kites, 
dissected maps (where old railroad maps made 
their bow to the public under new auspices), wall- 
cabinets, a banjo in miniature, drawings in both 
pencil and crayon, full-rigged schooners, and a 
propeller (which, constructed with an array of old 


— Those of our readers interested in astronomy 


will be glad to learn that Dr. Lewis Swift, director 
of the Warner Observatory of Rochester, N. Y., 
announces the renewal, by H. H. Warner, of the 
comet prize of $100 for each unexpected comet dis- 
covered by any one in any locality during the year 
ending March 31, 1888. 
of course be excepted, since it has been reported 
due this year. 
may prove profitable in more ways than one. 


The comet of 1815 will 


This is a case where star-gazing 


— The crowded state of our news columns this 


clock-wheels, delighted the boys with the amount| week obliges us to exclude much excellent matter. 
of ‘‘go”’ that was in it), boxes in delicate fret-| We hope to make due reparation next week. 


sawing and marquetry, crickets, and a collection 


— Boston was this week the scene of one of the 


of letter-heads, cards, and bill-heads. One little} most select literary gatherings that was ever con- 
urchin, from the lowest room, had what was evi-|yened. Such geniuses in literature as Samuel L. 


dently an allegorical representation of his idea of 
school life. At the apex of a pole, divided by 
bright-colored papers into as many parts as there 
are grades in the school, was a block marked 
‘* High School.’’ At the base an upward glan- 
cing figure bore the paws ‘* Four years from the 
ninth room to the High School.’’ Eight or ten 


Clemens (Mark Twain), Geo. William Curtis, 
Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell, Julia 
Ward Howe, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
William D. Howells, and Thomas B. Aldrich Jent 
their names and services in aid of an entertain- 
ment given by the Longfellow Memorial Associa- 
tion. These generous authors delighted a large 


oil paintings, which many an older amateur might and enthusiastic audience with selections from 
well have been proud to own, were credited to| their own works, making the occasion one to be 


scholars of both sexes, in the three upper rooms. 
The girls in one room had a large silk quilt, 


long remembered in literary circles. 
— We are desirous of securing several good cor - 


each square representing the work of a different respondents in Indiana and New York State. An 


scholar. My own schoolroom is to-day furnished 
with a small bookcase, the work of one of my 
boys. ‘There were in all about three hundred and 
twenty different exhibits. 
hibition was the scholar’s day, and as,—a room at 
a time,—they were allowed to pass about the hall, 
it was easy to see that the end was not yet, for one 
would say, ‘‘ Why! I could have done that if I 
had only thought of it;’’ another, ‘‘ I know what 
I can make next time.’’ 
represented will surely take care another time, 
and thus the experiment prove an ecouragement and 
help to all. The remarks of many of the visitors 


were decidedly complimentary to the tempting ar- | last month. 


early application will receive prompt attention. 


— The success of the Chinese public school in 


"The first day of the ex- San Francisco has been so great that it has been 


found necessary to provide more extensive accom- 
modations. There are now forty-five pupils en- 
rolled, and applications for admission have been 
received from twenty-seven others. 


— Nebraska State Teachers’ Association held 


The few who were not| its annual meeting, March 29-31, at Lincoln. 


— An amusing incident occurred at the White 
House reception, which was givenin honor of the 
school superintendents convened at Washington 
Although great pains were taken to 


ray of edibles,—bread, cake, pies, and confection-| exclude all but members of the Association, a 


ery being included. To one little Irish boy who 


wretched looking tramp succeeded in getting a 


appeared with a big loaf of bread as his contribu- a in the line just behind Dr. Lackey of Pitts- 


tion I said, ‘* What put it into your head to make 


urg. After the Doctor had been introduced and 


bread ?’’ to which he replied, ‘‘I wanted to do| had passed on, the tramp st d f i 
something, and as I worked in a bake shop last| outstretched hand. But the edn male po 
summer, this was something that I knew I could| name, and the silence was becoming very embar- 


do ” 


Not quite so flattering was the success of a rassing, when the President extended him a cordial 


comrade who, not to be ontdone, brought anoterh| welcome, saying: ‘‘ H : : 
loaf, into which he had put, in order to insure sue-| Your name cons be De Unlucky, i Bonen 


cess, ‘* six yeast-cakes, mem.”’ 
the tasting committee voted the culinary depart- 
ment a success, considering no one of the pupils is 
over fifteen years of age. 


The second jndustziel exhibition of the Hud 


Still, as a whole, | Everybody laughed, including the old tramp. 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 


self or your school, address Teachers’ Cooperative 


Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAKOTA, —Miss Alice Sanborn has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Brule County, re- 
ceiving 1,000 of the 1,600 votes cast. 


State Eaitor, W. J. Cox, Lansing. A 

MICHIGAN.—One of our legislators, in speaking 
of the bill appropriating $25,000 for establishing a 
gymnasium at the State University, suggested that 
the state buy ‘‘ some cordwood, saws, and saw- 
bucks, and give the muscularly inclined students a 
chance tu build additions to their muscles to the 
merry warble of the thirsty bucksaws.’’ : 

Prof. J. P. Vroman, who occupied the chair 
of ancient languages, for many years at the State 
Normal School, will soon remove to the northern 
part of the state, where he has mining interests. 

The Board of Control of the Michigan Mining 
School ask for an appropriation of $100,000 for 
the erection of suitable buildings and for the run- 
ning expenses during the next two years. It is es- 
timated that it will cost about $20,000 a year for 
current expenses. In its present quarters the 
school is very much cramped for room, and can 
accommodate only about 20 to 25 students at its 
best. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Stillwater will erect a $40,000 
high-school building this season. 

The Mankato schools are overcrowed. 

The graduating class of the St. Paul high school 
numbers 43. 

The present high school enrollment in Min- 
neapolis is six per cent. of the total city enroll- 
ment. Few cities showas higharate. The num- 
ber of teachers in the school is 28. 

Winona has five large brick school buildings, 
accommodating 2,000 pupils. During the coming 
summer a beautiful high school building will be 
erected at a cost of $35,000. In addition to this, 
a ward schoolhouse will also be erected at a cost 
of about $12,000. These additional accomoda- 
tions will be no more than requisite to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of that enterprising 
city. Winona is noted for the excellence of her 
educational institutions. 


New Yorxt.—José Sevilla, the Peruvian, who 
has bequeathed $500,000 to found an asylum for 
young girls in New York City, was a very success- 
ful speculator, and succeeded in accumnlating 
about $1,500,000. He was at one time Minister of 
Finance in Peru. He wished greatly to be known 
as a philanthropist, and having a particular regard 
for this city, determined to leave a portion of his 
property for this noble work. 

The orator at the Columbia College will be 
Frederic R. Coudert, ’50, and the poem will be 
delivered by Rev. Dr. George Lansing Taylor, ’61. 

Ata recent meeting of the Amherst College 
Association of New York, measures were dis- 
cussed looking to the endowment of a _professor- 
ship, in memory of the late Henry Ward Beecher. 
It was proposed to raise 50,000 to endow the pro- 
fessorship of physical culture, which is now held 
by Dr. Edward Hitchcock, and the following com- 
mittee was appointed to take the matter in charge : 
Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst (Chairman), F. F. Man- 
bury, Rev. H. M. Storrs, Rev. Dr. Donald, James 
Turner, Henry D. Hyde, Chas. D. Adams, and 
Elliott Sandford, President of the New York 
Alumni Association of Amherst College. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New JERSEY.—Over seven hundred children 
are unable to attend school in Jersey City, owing 
ere accommodations. Newark is crowded 


The labor agitation has done the schools great 
good by the enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. All marshals or constables, in the 
county as well as city, are empowered to arrest, 
if need be, all truants or children employed in 
shops. 

A bill is now before the Legislature which 
may add several hundred thousand dollars to the 
school fund by the leasing of the water front 
near Bayonne. 

Jersey City.—Supt. Edson’s annual report, just 
issued, furnishes the following statistics: School 
population, 51,000; total enrollment, 25,000; 
namber of schools, 24; number of teachers, 354; 
per cent. of attendance, 92; average number in 
class, 47; whole expense, $240,000 ; expense per 
pupil, $8.50. Overseven hundred applicants were 
turned away for wantof room. No effort is made 
to oblige children to attend school, as there is no 
room for the hundreds, or even thousands, who 
work in shops or play truant. The free-book 
list is practically abandoned, the appropriation 
being hardly more than enough for stationery. 

The no-recess plan for the grammar grades has 
the nearly unanimous approval of teachers and 
principals. The time lost during the year, by 
absence of teachers, amounts to about two thou- 
sand weeks. But one death has occurred among 
the teachers during the year. 


NEVADA.—Miss Alice I. Ober, a teacher in 
the public schools of Eureka, has been granted a 
state educational diploma by the State Board of 
Education. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, Professor B. F. Shanb, who has been 
principal of the school for several years, tendered 
his resignation, and Prof. E. Oram Lyte was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Professor Shaub’s res- ! 
ignation takes effect the latter part of June. 

A petition has been offered in the House at 


Harrisburg, asking an investigation of the finan- 


School. It is charged that the school is kept in 
debt in order to draw larger state appropriations, 
A committee has been appointed to investigate, 
The charge is doubtless the result of some enemies 
of Professor Cooper, principal of the school. 

Prof. J. H. Apple, principal of St. Peters- 

burg (Clarion) County Schools, has accepted the 
professorship of mathematics in the State Normal 
School at Clarion. 
A delegation of teachers from Deleware Co., 
headed by Supt. Stewart, recently visited the 
schools of Reading, under the supervision of Supt. 
Balliet, who ‘‘ showed them around.’’ The visit- 
ors seemed much pleased and profited. 

Miss N. E. White, the Supt. of Normal Tem- 
perance Instruction for Pennsylvania, is speak- 
ing in different cities of the state on the Methods 
of Teaching Temperance by Experiments in 
Schools. 


TENNESSER.—The University, established at 
Chattanooga, September 15, 1886, under the 
auspices of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, is having 
some difficulty as to the admission of colored 
pupils. The body under whose patronage it was 
founded have just decided that no discrimination 
on account of color can be consistently made, while 
many who are largely interested in the school think 
otherwise. To adjust matters it was determined 
that the property should come into the hands of 
the city, but this has net yet been arranged, the 
purchase price having been fixed at $125,000. It 
is hoped that the affairs of this institution may be 
amicably adjusted, as the present condition is 
highly embarrassing to its future progress. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

Wisconsin.—A bill has passed the Assembly 
making 2d grade certificates good for two years 
instead of one. 

Mrs. Mary Howe Sheldon has been appointed 
Supt. of Schools of Oneida County, in place of D. 
L. Barnes, who failed to qualify. 

Ripon College has 200 students. 

Women will have the privilege of voting on 
school matters at the spring election. 

A petition against the Spencer bill has been 
sent tothe Legislature by the principals of the 
Ward schools of Milwaukee. This bill provides for 
the appointment of an executive committee of seven, 
who, with the City Superintendent, shall control 
the appointment of teachers. At present the 
senior school commissioner of eachward has, prac- 
tically, the power of appointing all the teachers 
in his ward. 

A vigorous effort was made in the legislature to 
secure the repeal of the one-mill school tax, but 
without success. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

— The Normal School trustees recently held a 
meeting in Augusta to decide what arrangements 
to make for the extension of the Normal School 
building at Farmington this summer. It was de- 
cided that nothing should be done to the present 
building till the close of the spring term, but the 
materials for the new building will be got together 
so that work may be begun as soon as the term 
closes. The present number of students at the 
school is 155. 

— The Searsport Free High School has been 
discontinued, though not without a protest on the 
part of the citizens. 

— The new building of the State College at 
Orono will be of brick, about 40x 60 feet, two 
stories in height, with a French roof, and an L 
about 38 x 45 feet. Work will be begun as soon 
as possible. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


—- The Board of Education at Newport has or- 
ganized by electing J. W. Parmalee president, D. 
J. Mooney secretary and treasurer, and John Me- 
Crillis superintendent. 

— Miss Hester D. Nichols, of Freetown, Mass., 
who has been elected as an assistant in the Con- 
cord High School, is a Wellesley College graduate 
and a teacher at Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 

— An examination of the reports of the school 
meetings held in the different towns of the state 
recently seems to show that larger sums of money 
were voted for school purposes than usual. There 
will be a great deal of building and repairing of 
school structures this year. Members of school 
boards whose terms were expiring were reélected in 
most cases. 

— A free evening school will soon be opened in 
Manchester for the purpose of affording instruction 
in the principles and art of mechanical drawing. 


VERMONT, 


— The class of °77, Middlebury College, is 
making preparations for holding a decennial re- 
union during the approaching commencement. 

— Six towns in Windham County have elected 
women as superintendents of schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Quite a number of prominent Jewish 
workingmen of Boston have formed an educational 
society, the purpose of which is to give proper in- 
struction in the use of the English language to all 
those who are not able to speak it, also to have 
discussed in the Russian, Hebrew, and English 
tongue the leading political and economic ques- 
tions of the day. 

— The trustees of Sheldon academy at South- 
ampton have elected Isaac Parsons president, H. S. 
Sheldon vice-president and auditor, and Col. 


cial management of the Edinboro State Normal with Fred L. Sawyer of Cambri 


E. A. Edwards secretary and treasurer. The 
corporation has a fund of $2,200, the income of 
which is used to keep the building in repair, the 
town paying for running a high school two terms 

in @ year. 
—The Orange high school opened Monday, 
as principal, 
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EDUCATION. 


Miss Minnie Gould of Foxboro 
grammar schoo). 

— The new Monson Academy building, which 
was érected to replace the old one destroyed by 
fire nine months ago, was occupied for the first 
time last week. It is a splendid stracture. 

— Walter S. Perry, teacher of drawing in the 

Worcester public schools, has received an offer of 
$3,000 salary from a school in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_ — The school committee at Palmer have organ- 
ized with Dr. H. A. Smith chairman, and S. 8 
Taft secretary. All vacancies in the list of teach- 
ers have been filled. 

_— Nichols Academy, Dudley, has had about 
ninety students in attendance this year, which is 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. on the attend- 
ance of any previous period. Additions to the 
corps of instruction in September, inelude Emer- 
son G. Clark, principal, Rollin U. Tyler, Greek, 
and Marion E. Rose, Modern Languages and 
Latio. Ly the liberal provisions of |Mr. H. Co- 
nant, of Pawtucket, R. I., the courses of study 
are being extended, latterly by special arrange- 
ment, for mechanical drawing, also by a duplex 
differential clock costing over $1,000 just set up 
in the observatory. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— General T, J. Morgan of the State Normal 
School, addressed the teachers of Pawtucket, 
Monday afternoon, March 21, on educational 
books and professional reading for teachers. 

—Ithas been the custom in this state, in past 
years, for State Commissioner Stockwell to hold a 
series of local institutes in various parts of the 


— For Vacation Employment, address Teachers’ 


Co6perative Association, 170 State street, Chicago, | 


Orville Brewer, Manager. 


| 
is to teach the 


common wealth in the autumn. In consequence of 
the change of the annual meeting of the R. I. 
Institute of Instruction from January to October, 
Mr. Stockwell has changed the time of the local 
institutes to the spring. Between now and sum- 
mer he will hold a series of educational meetings, 
employing, as usual, special talent to assist him in 
the work. ‘These meetings are very popular with 
the people. 

— Supt. Tarbell addressed the teachers of the 
primary and intermediate grades on methods of 
teaching language in their respective departments, 
Wednesday, March 16. This subject is being 
treated in a very systematic manner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— Several educational bills have been brought 
before the Legislature this session, and two very 
important measures have been rejected. The first 
made compulsory the attendance of all children 
between the ages of 8 and 14. The other was the 
act consolidating all the school districts, within 
whose limits there was no city, under one manage- 
ment, after Sept. 1,’87. This bill, though favored 
by all the leading educators of the state, was re- 
jected by a vote of 91 to 122. It may come up 
again in the Senate, and, if passed, be returned to 
the House for concurrence. 

Under the auspices of the State Board of Edu- 
cation several educational lectures have been given 
in eastern Connecticut thissummer. At South Covy- 
entry Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary of State Board, 
and Prin. C. F. Merrill, of Willimantic, spoke 
during the month of February. In Willimantic 
| large audiences have been addressed by Prin. W. 


-| H. Desper of Stafford Springs, Prin. A. P. Somes 


of Dauielsonville, Rey. A. E. Winship of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Dr. Jerome Allen of 
the New York School Journal, and Supt. N. L. 
| Bishop of Norwich. 


reported. 

collapsed. 

$12,808,467. 

state Commission. 

disabled in mid-ocean. 

mons over the coercion bill. 
Azores before returning home. 
died at Princeton, N J., 27th ult. 


have passed the Crosby high license bill. 


GENERAL EPITOME. ae 250 men on board, is reported at St. Johns, 


— The Leyba gang of outlaws in New Mexico 
has been broken up by the killing of its notorious 
leader. 


— Balgarian outbreaks. 
— Death of John Godfrey Saxe, the poet. 


— Texas cedar brakes on fire; heavy losses. 
— Severe snowstorm throughout New England. | Cholera -epidemic in Argentine Confedera 


— Six thousand Chicago carpenters on a strike. | on Se decrease in the exportation of hides to 
— Still another attempt on the life of the Czar, ~ The Tenet Steamship Company has been 
i ted a subsidy of $85,000 per annum by the 
ritish Government. 

— The Pennsylvania Legislature passed resolu- 
tions disapproving the coercive measures of the 
British Parliament. 

— The message of President Diaz to the Mex- 
ican Congress pronounced satisfactory to banking 
and financial interests, and is cordial toward the 
United States. 


— The Roman amphitheater, at Pola, Austria, 
— During March the public debt was decreased 
— Judge Cooley is made chairman of the Inter- 
— Steamer ‘‘Salerno,’’ of the Wilson Line, 
— Great debate in the British House of Com- 


— For increase of salary in your present posi- 
tion, address Teachers’ Codperative Association, 
170 State street, Chicago. 


— The ‘‘ Dauntless ”’ will visit Norway and the 
— Paul Tulane, the Southern philanthropist, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A TONIC, 
Dr. John Gerdine, Athens, Ga. » SAYS : Tn 
a great deal of attention from all quarters. dyspepsia, accompanied with pr ostration from men- 
— The unprecedented snow blockade on the In- tal overwork, I think it a fine tonic. 
tercolonial Railway, in Canada, has been broken. — - - 
— Hotel Del Monte at Monterey, Cal., burned ; GOLD FIELDS. 


the three hundred guests escaped ; loss, $1,500,000. that pan out richly, are not so abundant as in the 

— The loss of the sealing steamer ‘‘ Eagle,’’ | early California days, but those who write to Hallett & 
Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, receive free 
full information about work which they can do and live 
at home wherever they are located, that will pay them 
from $5 to $25 per day and upwards. Either sex, young 
or old. Capital not required; you are started in business 
free. Those who start at once are absolutely sure of 
snug little fortunes. 


— Both branches of the New York Legislature 


— Retirement of Judge McArthur of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
— The Rhode Island political campaign attracts 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


SUMMER COURSE 


OF THE 


Physical Training School for Teachers, 


Hemenway Harvard University, 


Cymnasium, 
Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 


GLENS FALIS, N. Y. 


CENERAL COURSE. 


ARITHMETIC, LANGUAGE, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY, 
ELOCUTION, DRAWING. 
WRITING, PRIMARY METHODS, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
LECTURES upon 
MANUAL TRAINING, 
CLVICS, PSYCHOLOGY, &e. 


Aug. Ist to Aug. 18th. 
Tuition for the Entire Course, $6.00. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 
ELOCUTION, DRAWING, 
MODELLING, PRACTICAL DESIGN, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, and GERMAN. 
Other courses will probably be announced later. 
Aug. Ist to Aug. 26th. 


Tuition for any one Special Course, $5. Reduc- 
tion made when two or more courses are taken. 


Good Board for 84 per week. 
Croquet and Lawn Tennis grounds free to members. 


EXCURSIONS around Lake George, down Lake 
Champlain, into the Muuntains, etc. 

A TALLY-HO engaged for the exclusive use of 
the school. 


(ce Send for 70 page ciycular, ready May 1st. 


W. J. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Jamaica, N. Y. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS. 


By A. P. MARBLE, 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


This able and brilliant paper read before the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and published in a late issue of the JoURNAL, has 
ust been published in pamphlet form, neatly bound 


h paper. 
Price, 1!O cents. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A President for a Ladies’ College in the South. 
full particulars, address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bosto: 


For 


Large Svo. 
Address 


Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals. 


By W. O. CROSBY, 
Assist. Prof. of Mineralogy and Lithology, in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


These Tables enable students to determine readily and accurately, by their more obvious physical feat- 
ures, those minerals which they are most likely to meet. 
Botany in cultivating the powers of observation and discrimination. 


Cloth. 
W. 0. CROSBY, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 


S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, Chicago, I1l., 
Author of ‘‘ New Science of Kloeution;’ t 
WILL OPEN HIS 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


repared for Teachers of Elocution and 
ers. Send for Circular. 


The method is similar to that of Analytical 


$1.25. Pupils 
atic 


AND 


STAGER'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


— 
Colleges aud Schools. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 


1887. 


Six Weeks, from July 18 to Aug. 26. 


Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


ASBURY PARK, J. 


FACULTY. 
1. PEDAGOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. E. E. Wurrr,,;11. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) 
Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. MELENEY, Paterson, N. J. 
2. PSYCHOLOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. LARKIN | 12, ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) Wm. M. GLFFIN 


Mrs. C. E 


AND ORATORY. Fifteen 


Normal Schools. 


yoors expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


DuntToN, Principal Normal School, Boston. Principal Grammar School, Newark, N. J. us 
Dr. JEROME ALLEN, New York City. E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


C. (CHANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


13, GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) Miss Mary S.|or Prof. R. RUGGLES. 
4. GERMAN METHODS. (Eight Lectures.) Dr. CATE, Training S« hool, Milwaukee, Wis. ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
LARKIN DuNTON, Boston. 14. LANGUAGE. (Three Weeks.) Roper? C. MET. Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 
5. ELOCUTION. (Three Weeks.) Dr. C. WESLEY CALF, Supr. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. A. | trie Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
EMERSON, Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. Miss H.N.| #, A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
Assisted by Miss Jrssik ELDRIDGE, Boston, Morris, Prin. Gram. School, Brooklyn, N. Y. | — 
6. VOCAL MUSIC, (Three Weeks.) Prof. H. E. 15. HISTORY. (Two Weeks.) EDWIN SHEPARD,  BASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 
Hout, Supr. Music, Boston, Mass. Principal Grammar School Newark, N. J. A. TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
7. NATURAL HISTORY. H. KELLEY, Chapman School, Boston. OF THE 
AusTIN C. APGAR, teacher of Natural HIStory, | 16 READING AND SPELLING. (One Week.) Wm.| Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Trenton Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

8. WRITING. (Three Weeks.) J.S. CooLey, Prin. 
Grammar School, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

9. DRAWING. (Three Weeks.) Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 
Supervisor Drawing, Chicago, Ill. 

10. MODEL SCHOOL. (Three Weeks.) Miss E. M. 
REED, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


M. GIFFIN, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, N. J.; 
C. E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


17. POLITICAL ECONOMY. Week.) W. Bz 


IRELAND, Asbury Park, N. J. 
18. GERMAN AND FRENCH, (Six Weeks.) Prof. Leo 


A. STAGER, and able assistants. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departmen 


Literature, 


ts. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SCHOOL. 


EIGHTEEN Departments. TWENTy-Srx Instructors. Over 330 Lectures. 
FIFTEEN full Courses of three weeks each. Low rates for tuition to choose from. 
Reduced railroad fares. Saturday excursions. Daily excursions to Long Branch and other seaside 


August 9th. 


“UMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 

and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 

For Cireular and Program. address 
NTA E 


Professor W. L. M GUE, 
611 tf Amherst, Mass. 


| 


resorts along the coast. Ocean excursions. 


the shore. Classes 


SCHEDULE 


77 CouRT STREET, NEWARK, N. J 


Fishing and Crabbing parties. 


TWELVE reer entertainments, at reduced prices for students. 
n Botany. Large and commodious class and lecture rooms. 


One Department, 1 week, $3.00 | Three Departments, 1 week, $9.00 | All Departments, 1 week, $10.00 


Lessons in Natural History along INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. ‘For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 


OF PRICES, 


“ 3 8, 3 16.00 3 20.00 
Two Departments,1 “ 6.00 | Four Departments, 1 10.00 4% A school advantages. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
tie es she 
EDWIN SHEPARD, President, ” A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, for the advancement of art education and train- 


208 LEXINGTON St., E. Boston, MASS. | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


For circular and further particulars apply at the 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


on July 11. 


~The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. Attendance last yeag, 460 Students. TUITION, $20. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
' English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according te the Natural Method ; 
‘a Course of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children. | 
The Twelfth Session of the Summer College will be openat the State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.,— Principal, 
The circular and program will be ready on April 10. It may be had of F. W. Christern, New 
York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, and will be sent to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BarTLeTT, Principal. _ 


GIATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. 

‘or circulars, etc. ress 

12TH SESSION, "Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


July Ilth to August 19th. 


For both sexes. 
principal, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
_E. H. RussE 1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGAaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catal , address 
— J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Growing in Popularity Every Day. 


WHY 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H. BEATTYS, New York Manager. 


Normal Music Readers and Charts. 


1. They are the most thoroughly systematic, progressive 
2. They are the most musical. ; [and ec 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 

134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and E. HOLT. 


X@ ~Every Teacher should send 40 cents for Teachers’ 
Manual, explaining and illustrating the course. Catalogue 


CCOROMUCH. | and Price-lists of School Publications, Maps, and Illustrative 
School Apparatus, mailed free. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
| | 
n. 
— 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 14. 


Some Recent 


Title. 
A Century of Electricity. - ° ° © 
The Law of Divorce. - 
A Club of One, - - 
The Feud of Oakfield Creek. - - - - - 
The Golden Justice - - 
A Handbook to Dante. - ° 
A Day in Ancient Rome. - - . 
Natural Law in the Business World. - - - 
Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 
The Whole Truth 


A First Course of Physical Laboratory Practice. - 
Grimm’s Kinder und Haus Marchen. - - 
The Lovely Wang. - - - - 

History of Modern Europe. Vol. II. - 

Village Photographs. - - - 


Wearand Tear. - - - - 
The Conception of the Infinite. - - - 
Worth Winning. - - - - - 
Uncle Max. - 
The White Hills. - - - - - 
Social Customs - - - - - 
From Death to Life. - - - 
Dictionary of National Biography. - - - 
The Game of Logic 

Sigrid. : - - - - - - - 
The Picture of Paul. - - - - - - 
Day Dreams and Musings. - 
Lights and Shadows of a Life. - - - - 
Lives of the Presidents—John Adams and Thomas 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
Mendenhall Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, Bl 25 
Lloyd 2 00 

Whitney ad 2 
Royce “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Davidson Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 26 
Shumway D © Heath & Co, Boston, 80 
Wood Lee & Shepard, Boston, 75 
Cozzens Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
1 00 
Chadwick 1 00 
Worthington John Allyn, Boston, 1 20 
Otis Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Wingfield * 25 
Fyffe 2 50 
Larned ad 1 75 
Mitchell J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 00 
Fullerton 1 00 
arey oe 50 
King Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 2 50 
Hall 1 50 

Kingsley Macmillan & Co, N Y, 7 

Stephen 3 2 
Carroll 1 00 

T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 
Haweis 1 25 
Benjamin Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Dahlgren 1 50 
Philips 

White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 1 25 


Stoddard 


SUMMER SCHOOLS appear to be the order of 
the day. Chautauqua, Saratoga, and numerous 
points along the Atlantic coast, have already called 
attention to the specific work to be done at each 
of these points. We desire to call attention to the 
advertisement of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Philadelphia, which appears in our 
columns of this date. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. It presents 
on the Faculty page of its catalogue eleven profes- 
sors and lecturers, each a specialist in his depart- 
ment, and includes in its Board of Directors men em- 
inent in literary, professional, and business circles. 

The summer session, which is this year to be 
held in the University buildings at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., will afford a most excellent opportunity for 
ministers, lawyers, teachers, and general students 
to perfect themselves in this most necessary acqui- 
sition. From the catalogue we learn that 265 stu- 
dents were in attendance last year, including quite 
a large number of clergymen, lawyers, and grad- 
uates of colleges and other schools of learning. 
We quote from the catalogue an extract from the 
address of Bishop Simpson, delivered before the 
school several years ago, in which he discusses the 
question of ‘* Elocution without a Teacher’? : 

‘* But, it is said, why not study elocution alone, 
—why not cultivate the voice privately ? Much 
may be done by private effort, and nothing can 
succeed without personal effort; yet we learn from 
others. Our task is lightened by skillful teachers 
who have met and mastered a hundred difficulties, 
And they can assist us; they can tell us how these 
voices can be strengthened; they can tell us how 
notes can be more easily and gracefully enunci- 
ated, and they build up a sironger human voice, 
and give a more graceful and easy utterance. 
Thus the teacher becomes a blessing to the pupil. 
Time is saved, less effort is required, and the re- 
sults are better for the individual and better for 
society. ‘There are some of us always blundering. 
We need a teacher to guide us; we need a friend 
to admonish us, to point out the errors into which 
we fall, and to save us, if possible, from some of 
those errors that so greatly disfigure orations.’’ 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Ir has been cleverly said that the lead pencil is 
an instrament to illustrate the power of the pen. 
This is especially true now-a-days, for the pencil 
has taken the place of the pen to an extent alarm- 


ing to the pen manufacturers. This is due to the 
greatly increased excellence of the lead pencil, and 
this degree of excellence is largely due to the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Their 
“American Graphite’’ pencils seem to embody 
the highest degree of perfection possible to be at- 
tained. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness, 
so that any hand can be suited and any. class of 
work provided for: The leads are unsurpassed 
for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now 
no longer bother themselves with a scratching pen 
and the dipping of ink, but select a ‘‘ Dixon” 
pencil, ** Hard,’’ **Soft,’’ Soft Medium,”’ or 
*Medium,’’ according to their liking, and with 
ease and comfort ‘‘ pen ’’ their thoughts. 


WHAT Is THE CYCLOSTYLE ?—The Cyclostyle 
is a duplicating apparatus, giving 2,000 fac-simile 
copies in indelible black ink of any writing, draw- 
ing, or music, at a cost of about six cents for ma- 
terial. The manipulation is very simple, and the 
uniformity of the copies makes the last as good as 
the first. It has entirely superseded the hekto- 
graph, -papyrograph, and the electric pen, and we 
can safely recommend it to school officers as we 
have it in use at our office, and find it better 
adapted for co ong, pasar than anything we 
have ever found. e know the Company have 
over five hundred of the machines in use at Col- 
leges, Public Schools, and other scholastic institu- 
tions, and would advise those wanting a good thing 


to assist them in their work to send for specimens 
and descriptive circulars. The address of the 
Company is 119 Devonshire St., Boston, and 10 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


“THe Good SAMARITAN IN OUR HOME.” 
Our Home Physician. By Geo. M. Beard, A.M., 
M.D., assisted in several departments by ten emi- 
nent physicians. This is the most important and 
thoroughly practical medical guide ever offered to 
the American public. It gives a comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of medical science of the 
present day in as much detail as can be useful to 
those not medically educated. It tells the reader 
what a family physician would tell him if he had 
the time and occasion to explain the different dis- 
eases, their symptoms, and treatment. The state- 
ments are clear, thorough, and exhaustive. It gives 
causes, symptoms, and 1emedies for every ill. 

The Homeopathic Treatment of diseases and their 
remedies is fully set forth in an Append by Samuel 
Lilienthal, M.D., Professor in the New York Home- 
opathie College. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Whether for the 
rules of health or the emergencies of illness, this 
book is a comprehensive, comprehensible, and trust- 
worthy vade mecum,—the best that we know.” 

F. DEEMsS, D.D , New York, “T have put 
it in my library, having great confidence in the skill 
of its conscientious editor and associates.” 

The book contains over 1,500 Royal octavo pages, 
and is illustrated with nearly 300 chromo plates and 
wood-cuts, in which nothing offensive to good taste 
is permitted, 

he price, $12, is now reduced to $6. Agents 
wanted by the publisher, E. B. TREAT, 771 Broad- 
way, New York. 


— With blustering winds and stormy skies 
The dark and stubborn winter dies. 
Far off, unseen, spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise! 
—Bayard Taylor. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ‘in thousands of eases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. NoyYEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘ Right learned is ye pedagogue, 

Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 

And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
And strap ye urchins welle ; 

For as ’tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailinge heade to mende, 

Ye younkers fate to stimulate 
He beats ye other ende.”’ 

— John G. Save. 


_ — Hay Fever is a type of catarrh having pecul- 
iar symptoms. It is attended by an inflamed con- 
dition of the lining membrane of the nostrils, tear- 
ducts, and throat, affecting the lungs. An acid 
mucus is secreted ; the discharge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is a regggdy 
that can be depended upon. 50 cts. at druggists ; 
by mail, registered, 60 cts. Ely Brothers, druggists 
Owego, N. Y 


— That “like cures like’ the facts disclose, 
A statement sadly thin ; 
The boil won’t vanish from your nose 
When one comes on your chin, 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


+ New and original. ‘Without exception this is the best 
Young Folks Dialogues. book of the kind.” —Register, Springfield, Illinois. 120 pages, 


handsome cover. Beards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Contains : Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringing 


Little People’s Speaker. Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations, ete. 


100 pages attractively bound. Bads., 2ic. RPaper, lic. 


- By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new and 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. original. Contains: Motion Songs, Charades, 


Pantomimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, 
Motion Pieces, Drills, etc. Handsomely bound. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for use in public and private. “It 


Choice Humor. is a very fine selection of articles from our best authors. We would heartily 
recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.”’—Christian Advocate, 


San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Best Readings from the current litera- 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. ture of the year. Uniform in style, and 


size with previous numbers. Back num- 
bers always on hand. 200 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 
new and original. ‘* We have read much of this 


Entirel 
Shoemaker S Dialogues. book, and know of nothing else so well suited to school and 


social purposes.” — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
250 pages. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 
Hlow to become a Public Speaker. shows how any person of ordinary perse- 
verance may become a ready and effect- 
ive public speaker. 12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 
By Ernest LeGouve of the Academie Francaise. Trans- 


Reading as a Fine Art. lated from the ninth edition by Abby Langdon Alger. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Everybody should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcement of special 


30-day offer. 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. CC. SHOEMAKER, Mannger. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Comaranes, &e. 


For School and Home Entertainments, 
Of which we have an Immense Variety and at Moderate Prices. 
Books which Teachers must Have. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. If You Want Books 


Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, = 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Primary OF ANY KIND, 
Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 50 cts. 

EXHIBITION DAYS. | By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. Send to Us for Catalogues. 

Jialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 

board Exercises, ete., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol.,16mo, 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 


PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
Containing Dialogues, Motion Teachers’ Aids. 


etc., entirely new. Price, 50 cents. Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
THE NEW DIALOCUES. ByC.M. Barrows.| Home Entertainments. 


1 vol., 16mo, boards. 27 Dialogues, new and orig- Catalogues of Plays for Amateu 1 
ogaes 0 rs, also 


inal. Price, 50 cents. 
MANUAL OF CYMNASTIC EXERCISE Standard and Minor Drama, inclad- 
ing Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’, and French's. 


vol., i6mo. Price, 40 cents. 

’ Catalogues of Fiction, including Seasid d 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SON 
uise Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten Catalogu 
Normal Institute, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, e of Standard Works. 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 

CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School and Home Entertainment, with additions 
by Oliver Optic. 1vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. ForSchool and Y g N J | § k 
Home, with additions by Oliver Bout 1 vol., 16mo, oun fd 
rice, DESIGNED FOR THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. 

ny book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt ‘ 

’ ’ Pt) 1 vol. 16mo, covers,. . . . price, 20 cts. 

ard covers,... . 30 cts. 


We furnish GRATIS on application : 


Catalogues of Educational Books and 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Please address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 55 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Season of 1887. Fifth Venr. 
Supplies Colleges, Conservatories, Schools, and Pri-| With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica 
Drawing. Unusual facilities for supplying reliable | !°9$ are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
and competent Teachers. Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
supply themselves through this Bureau with the best 
Teachers of the Pianoforte, Vocal Musie, and of Art. | #0n to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 
placed in communication with Principals having va- 
cancies to fill. 
THEODORE PRESSER, Manager. The good will and outfit of a well establis 
(m) 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. well advertised Privatesehoo! for 
under the direction of the present Principal, 
rented at a reasonable price. The 
“ LOOMIS’ SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum-| given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept. 5° This ques- ORCUTT, Manager, 
ers, weary and worn by their year’s service. The eS ee 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- WANTED, 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted | Christian lady, a h 
graduate from Wellesle 
such European excursions. For circulars appl College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and cas 
pply to , and act as 
1000. Apply to 
N. E. Bureau of Education Pr anage 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
CONSU M PT | 0 N a A Man and His Wife 
y the above disease; byite use | Are wanted in a New England Industrial School 
have boon cored. Indeed, so stron iomy faith in fteomene The man must be adapted to the care and manage- 
willsend Two BOTTLES E, together witha VaL- | Ment of boys, and the wife a practical teacher, whose 
address. Pear! ; 
R.T. A. UM, 161 18tN.¥ | tosingiand play the organ. The position is perma- 
nent, and is worth $1200. Apply at once to 
NEW ENGLAND Bureau of Education, — N. E. Bureau of Education 
. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU of ENGAGEMENT Now is the Time 10 Register 
vate Families with Teachers of Music, Painting, and 
Priucipals having vacancies to fill will be able to| Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 
Teachers needing positions for the coming year 
Circulars and information furnished on application. FOR SALE, 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitte up 
WHO WILL JOIN 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- M. &, Burean of Education, 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care Next Autumn, in a first-class Western Colle 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, precepstess in Ladies’ Department. Salary $800 
8 Somerset Street, Bos 
ousands Of cases of the worst kind 
UABLE TRRATr on this disease. toan sufferer. Give ex- business will be to instruct them. She must be able 
RAM O TT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Bost. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


at 
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More Facts. 

STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 
We feel we must write something of the success 
of Hop Bitters. Their sale is thribble that of any 
other article of medicine. Hence we feel it but 
justice to you and your Bitters to say that it is a 
medicine of real merit and virtue, and doing much 


good and effecting great cures. 
Yours, J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 


HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1884. 

I am very glad to say [ have tried Hop Bitters, 
and never took anything that did me as much 
good. I only took two bottles and I would not 
take $100 for the good they did me. I recom- 
mend them to my patients, and get the best of 


results from their use. 
C. B. MERCER, M.D. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 15, 1885. 
We take pleasure in giving you a notice and a 
nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) deserves it. 
We use it, and we know it deserves it.—The Reg- 
ister. 


GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1886, 
Hor Brrrers Co, : 
Sirs—I was given up by the doctors to die of 
scrofala consumption. Two bottles of your Bit- 


ters cured me. They are having a large sale here. 
LEROY BREWER. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 
Hop Bitters are the most valuable medicine I 
ever knew. I should not have any mother now 


but for them. HENRY KNAPP. 


‘Lone JAcK, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 
Ihave been using Hop Bitters, and have re- 
ceived yreat benefit from them for liver complaint 
and malarial fever. They are superior to all 


other medicines. P. M. BARNES, 


KALAMAZOO, Micn., Feb. 2, 1886. 
Hop Birrers Co. : 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recommendation 
honestly. All who use them confer upon them 
the highest encomiums and give them credit for 
making cures—all the proprietors claim for them. 
I have kept them since they were first offered to 
the public. They took high rank from the first, 
and maintained it, and are more called for than 
all others combined. So long as they keep up 
their high reputation for purity and usefulness | 
shall continne to recommend them—something I 
have never done before with any patent medicine. 

J. J. BABCOCK, 
Physician and Druggist. 


KAunoKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters of 
Bishop & Co. last fall, for my daughter, and am 
well pleased with the Bitters. They did her more 
good than all the medicine she has taken for six 


years. WM. T. McCLURE. 


The above is from a very reliable farmer, whose 
daughter was in poor health for seven or eight 
years, and could obtain no relief until she used 
Hop Bitters. She is now in as good health as any 
person in this country. We have large sales, and 
they are making remarkable cures. 


W. H. BISHOP & CO. 


ELY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head. “Alla ys 
Inflammation. 
= @ Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 

man Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief. 


EVER A Positive Cure, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Strongest and # Best 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine, for April, has for its front- 
ispiece a portrait of Willlam Makepeace Thackeray, 
engraved by Kruell, followed by a collection of unpu 
lished letters of Thackeray, with an introduction by 
Jane Octavia Brookfield, and illustrated by repro- 
ductions of unpublished drawings by Thackeray. 
(To be continued in further numbers.) Lieutenant 
W.S. Hughes, of the Navy, contributes a copiously 
illustrated article of great novelty on ** Modern Ag- 
gressive Torpedoes,” in which are described clearly 
and concisely the advances which have been made 
in this important branch of naval warfare Ex-Min- 
ister Washburne concludes his interesting “ Rem!- 
niscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” with 
a striking paper on the Downfall of the Commune, 
which abounds in graphic description and anecdote. 
Of especial interest is his account of the imprison- 
ment and execution of Archbishop Darboy. ‘bhe 
illustrations are of extreme interest and abundant, 
many of them being from sketches and photographs 
which probably exist only in Mr. Washburne’s pos- 
session. Professor W. B. Scott, of Princeton, has a 
valuable paper on “American Elephant Myths,” in 
which he discusses in an extremely interesting man- 
ner the evidence, in tradition and inscription, of the 
existence of elephants in America in ancient times, 
and recounts many of the popular fallacies in regard 
tothem. Professor A. 8. Hill, of Harvard, closes the 
number with a short but vigorous article on “ En- 
glish in our Colleges,’”’ in which he discusses the 
question of what branches of English instruction are 
of greatest importance to college students, and pays 
particular attention to the methods of teaching En- 
glish composition. Miss Edith M. Thomas has a 
noteworthy poem, “ The Quiet Pilgrim,” and shorter 

ieces of verse are contributed by Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Jharles Edwin Markham, and Elyot Weld. Price, 25 
cents anumber. New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 


— The New Princeton Review, March, 1887. To 
Sone American readers this new Review is 
prov ng to be one of the most valuable periodicals in 
he English language. Its writers are serious, earn- 
est, apd scholarly, without bigotry or pedantry. 
They grapple with grave topics, and handle them 
vigorously. Inthe March number, Henri Taine dis- 
cusses Napoleon Bonaparte froma standpoint that 
takes the reader to a consideration of this much- 
written about historical character, quite out of the 
common range of thought. E. L. Godkin presents 
the views of a vigorous thinker on_the political and 
social aspects of the tariff. Dr. W.M. Taylor dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Essentials of Eloquence’’; Woodrow 
Wilson treats of *‘ The Study of Politics”; W. P. P. 
Longfellow, of ‘‘The Course of American Literature” ; 
Jobn Safford Fiske, of ‘ Victor Hugo”; Flora L. 
Shaw, of “ Georgé Meredith”; E. Cavazza, of * Don 
Finimondone,” and Brander Matthews furnishes 
“Idle Notes of an Uneventful Voyage.” The De- 
partments of Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews are of 
unusual excellence this month. It is published six 
times a year. Price, $3 90a year. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 


— The Homiletic Review for April opens with an 
exceedingly sensible article on the use of the MS in 
the Pulpit by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. Dr. Pentecost 
has a characteristic paper on the question, *‘ How 
Shall our Cities be Evangelized ?”’ Following Dr. 
Sherwood’s article in a previous number on * The 
Enormous Growth of our Cities ?”’ it is highly signiti- 
cantand deserves the most serious consideration. 
The paper likely to attract the widest attention and 
be read with keenest zest is a masterly analysis of 
the qualities of Dr. Talmage as a preacher by an em- 
inent professor of Homileties. The sermons,—eight 
in all,—are by such eminent preachers as Dr. Palmer 
of New Orleans, Dr. Bersier of Paris (translated for 
the Review), Dr. Reed of Brooklyn, and Dr. Matthews, 
of London, All the other departments, too numerous 
to mention, are full of timely, varied, bright, and in- 
structive thought on scores of subjects of special in- 
terest. Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New 
York. $3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


— Christian Thought,—bi-monthly,—for April, 1887, 
has portraits of the Luther of Syria, and the Samar- 
itan High Priest. All readers interested in the discus- 
sion of the great questions relating to Christian ethics 
and doctrine will tind the magazine of great value and 
interest. George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., treats in 
this number of ‘‘ Reason as the Basis of Christian 
Belief’; J. E. Rankin, D.D., of “ The Functions of 
Christian Doctrine’; A. Wilford Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. 
of “The Substantial Under the head 
of “Views and Reviews,” Mr. Elliott Shepard dis- 
cusses * The Light and the Dark ’’; William Tucker, 
D.D., ‘‘ The Relations of Matter and Spirit’; Rev. 
H. C. Cushing, “The Labor Question,” and Dr. Cal- 
derwood, Evolution.”” Charles F. Deems, D.D., is 
the able and versatile editor. Price, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, publisher. 


—A characteristic paper by John Burroughs on 
“Spring Jottings” is one of the attractions of the 
Chautauquan tor April. It also has an article on 
* Women in Journalism,” by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
which is bright, terse, and practical, and while dis- 
pelling the fictitious halo that is often represented 
as surrounding the journalist’s profession, repre- 
sents it as a field wide open to women. ‘ Homes 
Builded by Women” is an interesting article by 
Mary A. Livermore. This number gives a list of 
4024 names of graduates of Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle in the class of 1886. The range of 
territory over which the graduates are scattered is 
very large, including all the states and territories, 
Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


— The April Wide Awake opens with a very beau- 
tiful Easter morning frontispiece of lilies and chant- 
ing children, by W. L. Taylor. A Canadian poet, 
Miss Agnes Machar, has an Easter poem, “ Easter 
Lilies,” and Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss an article 
upon Easter observance, and Dora Read Goodale a 
funny little poem entitled ‘“‘ Easter Wares,” in which 
she bewails the decay of the hens who used to lay 

ay and beautiful eggs at Easter-time. Mrs. Bolton, 
n her “Successful Women Series,’ writes about 
Marion Harland. These are buta few of the delight- 
ful articles of this number. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. $2.40 a year. 


— The Forum, for April, has eleven very vigorous 
articles, two of which every educator should read 
carefully. Prof. T. Davidson discusses the timely 
topic of “‘ Manual Training in Public Schools,” and 
Prof. William T. Harris has a very helpful paper on 
‘Books That Have Helped Me.’”’ Richard A. Proc- 
tor treats of ‘‘ The Reality of the Sea Serpent.”’ This 
magazine takes high rank among American maga- 
zines. Price, $5.00 a year, 50 cents anumber, New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co., 97 Fifth Avenue. 


— Latine et Greece, No. 34, contains full lists of all 
words occurring in Cz#sar more than one hundred 
times, arranged according to frequency; and those 
also in Cicero’s Orations. It contains also in tabu- 
lated form the entrance requirements in Latin and 
Greek, with required work in college on those sub- 
— at the principal colleges. This is a very valua- 

le special number; price, 25 cents. The Latine 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 


— The Pulpit Treasury, for April, closes the fourth 
yearly volume of this exceedingly rich, varied, and 
suggestive magazine. Its helpfulness in every de- 

artment of Christian work renders it indispensable 

every preacher, and its future promises to be even 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum OaRD Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


brighter than its past. New York: E. B. Treat. 
Yearly, $2.50; clergymen, $2.00; single copies, 25 cts. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


| GQeachers’ Agencies. 


D0 YOU WANT A thoroughly qualified teacher 

of Industria! Education, gradu- 
ate of Worcester School of Technology, with experience 
in charge of City Industrial School? Or a teacher of 
Science who is an expert Taxidermist, or another who 
can construct the most delicate apparatus? Or native 
French, German,or Swiss teachers of Modern Languages, 
or American teachers with several years study in France 
or Germany? Or teachers who are specialists in Latin, 
or Greek, or Mathematics, or some of the Sciences, and 
eare less for salary than for positions where they can 
teach these branches only. or any of these, and for 
a multitude of common sense teachers of good record, 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Aster Place, New Vork City. 


Port CHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 9, 1887. 

UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY,— Gentlemen: — During the 
past five yeara we have secured through your Agency 
several assistant teachers who have proved satisfactory. 
On account of the personal attention given by your efi- 
cient secretary, Mr. W. D. KERR, in the selection of can- 
didates for vacancies, we consider your Agency strictly 
reliable; and we trust and believe that in the future you 
will maintain your present well deserved reputation for 
conscientious treatment of your patrons 


apply to The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N.Y 


Yours truly, A. M. DRUMMOND, Supt. 


AN UNPARALL 


Detroit, Mich., High School Principal to $2,5 
School Assist. to $600. 


quah, Ind. Ter., $1, 
Principalship—Elgin Academy, $1,600. 


$1,200; Vincennes University 
School, Princeton, Ill., $900; High School, Peoria, I! 
College, lady, $800; Sciences, St. Cloud, Minn., $ 

Superintendencies and Principalships—Winona, 
Wis., $1,500; Fond du Lac, Wis., $1,500; Marshall, Mi 
Colo., $900; Prescott, Wis., 
Penn.., $1,500; Tidionti, Penn., $1,500; Clifton, N. M., 
la., $900. 

Preceptresses—Homer, N. Y., $600; Olivet College, 


Manistee, Mich., $600; Bismark, Dak., $750. 


OUR WORK 
1. FINDING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


FOR BUSINESS FIRMS IN CHICAGO, 
%. MAKING PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS 


No live teacher should fail to send at once for circ 


The Teachers’ Co-op 


170 STATE STREET, 
SOME OF THE SALARIES RAISED. 


Crown Point, Ind., Supt. to $1,200. Hornellsville, N. 


SOME OF THE POSITIONS FILLED. 
Pvecideneioe—Gtnte University, Dak., $2,000; State Normal, Oregon, $1,000; National Seminary, Tahle- 


ELED RECORD. 
erative Association, 


CHICAGO. 


Indianapolis, Ind., High School Principal to $2,560. 
Y., High School Assist. to $600. Tlion, N. Y., High 


Professorships — Sciences, High School, St. Paul, Minn., $1,500 ; Louisville, Ky.. High School, $1,500 ; 
Beloit College, Wis., $1,500; Galesburg University, Wis. (two), $1,000; State Normals, Wis. (two) ladies, 
Ind., $1,000; Normal School, Shenandoah, Ia. (lady elocution), $800; High 


$1,200: Sciences, Eureka College, $900; Illinois 


1,200. 


Minn., $1,800; Manistee, Mich., $1,500; Whitewater, 
un., $1,200; Chicago, Springer School, $1,500; Tipton, 


Ind., $1,000; New Hampton, Ia., $1,000; Austin, Tex., $1,000; Hot Springs, Ark., $800; West Las Animas, 
$1,000; Carrollton, Miss., $1,000; Kendallville, Ind., $1,300 ; Mauch Chunk, 


$800; Floyd, Ia., $900; Nashua, La., $900; Fontanelle, 
Mich., $600. 


High Schools—Chicago, Jefferson High a 31,0005 Boise ‘City, Idaho, $800; Helena, M. T., $850 ; 
( es.) 


EMBRACES: 


2. FINDING POSITIONS FOR MANAGERS, BOOKKEEPERS, AND STENOGRAPHERS, 


IN THE CITY FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS, 


4. FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS DURING VACATIONS, 


lars. 


Address ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, ana’Fortion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnisbes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 


Best References furnished. 
MERIAM COYRIERE, 


E 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘‘ T think I shall register with you this summer. I 
shall certainly register with you if with any agency, 
as our relations and your management have always 
been satisfactory to me.”’ M. B. M. 

Willimantic, Conn., March 28, 1887, 


“Will you please send me statement of my account, 
and |blank for registration ? I am very much obliged 
tog§you for your great kindness to me.” W. T. C. 

Stockbridge, Mass., March 28, 1887. 


“Twas referred to you by Prof. M. W. of L " 
New Jersey, as the manager of the best agency in this 
country, and I therefore request you to send me 
blank form with terms for registration.” 

Johns Hopkins Univ., Mch. 27, 1887. G. L. H. 


** Inclosed please find application and fee for regis- 
tration. I am satisfied your agency is a good one, 
and am ready to trust my interest in your hands.” 

Bradford, Iowa. L, A. 8. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Do you 


want TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 40 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica- 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
PRoF. C. D. FEHR, Instructor in Science, School of 
the Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa.: ‘My present posi- 
tion secured through the Agency of the Pa. Ed. Bu- 
reau, has proved satisfactory in every respect. I 
could not well be better suited.”’ Send for circular. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


NO FE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


AWS EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau aq 


[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. 


329 Fifth Avenue, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFruL seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We now bave on our books calls for a number of 
geet men to take charge of Western high schools, 
yeginning of Fall term; two specialists in Modern 
Languages wanted,—one lady, one gentleman; three 
music teachers ; several grammar teachers, normal 


graduates. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., cor., Bromfield, Boston, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Public Schools in all parts of thecountry. Adhering 
i strictly to the plan of naming !candidates for their fit- 
r ness, it has won the confidence of its many patrons. 
1 | This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
A candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
= rons, it is winning hosts of new ones. From present 
; indications, we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable solicited 
= with teachers seeking to better their condition. This ? 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 
3 worthy. No profits on registration fees. 
3 Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
| ~ | PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
| 
| — | 
= 
* 
AT py CU 
BS 50157 
HAY-FEVER 
Sy | 
ust | 
HAY- | 
j 
Because possessed of fresh ane active & 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh | } 
t Hops, Burgundy PitchandGums. The greatest 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local ordeep-seated. Cures instantly, anes = 
25 81 00." Mailed for price. 


weed 


JOURNA 


L OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 14. 


SOME CURIOUS 
FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS, 


Johonnot’s Natur2li History Series 
OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


’s Ni i ry Readers, here 2 have so fully and suc- 
ve volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Readers, here tofore published, 

pm id the demand for reading-books of this kind that the above volume has been added ap — 
as an intermediate book to follow “ Wings and Fins.” Its contents are of the same instructive character 
and in the pleasantly-written style that have made the series so popular and attractive. 


The 


to teachers, for examination, at the introduction price, 40 


Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid, 
ise or : The Historical Series now in press. 


cents. Send for full descriptive cireulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Notable Work for Schools and Colleges. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; or, the Body and Mind in one System. 


By MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Williams College. 


With Illustrative Diagrams. i2mo. $1.75. 
REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 

Among all Dr. Hopkins’ works, that which illustrates best his peculiar lucid mode of teaching difficult 
subjects is An Outline Study of Man, which is a model of the developing method as applied to intellectual 
science. The work has been found to be so well adapted for educational purposes that it is being more 
largely used every year. 

From Gen. A.C. Armstrong, Principal of Hampton Institute: © It is, I think, the greatest and most use- 
ful of the books of the greatest of our American Educators, and is destined to do a great work in forming 
not only the ideas, but the character of youth in America and in other parts of the world.” 

*,.* Correspondence invited and cheerfully answered, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS. A collection of vocal SONG SHEAF. A collection of vocal 
music, arranged in parts, for Schools, Acade-— music, arranged in one, two, three, and four 
mies, and Home Circle. By HowAnD KtnGs-| __ parts; containing also a complete Elementary 
BuRY and A, A. GRALEY, 40 cents per copy | Course. By ELLsworrm C, PHELPS and 
by mail. Leroy F. Lewis. 60 ets. per copy by mail. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 
Modern Primary Reading, Part I. 


Contains 48 pages of reading matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. nm. W 
F . . 


——AGEN( 
AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, E | 4 

Penci 


LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LeErpsic PuBLica- 

Ghe Oldest and the Best 
Of all Pencifs. 


TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

And School 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Supplico of Unequaled Quafity. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFR, 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! | 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition, 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard System 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


USING ONLY ONE 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 


Special Sampfes cont to 
Biucatore. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


berhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices, bee have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
Chicago A PRAN 

gency, ark St., Bo ass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Second Annual Edition. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cloth. Price 60 cts. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever a. 


42 cts. 
18 cTs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, #1 Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Renders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Kectel’s French Course ; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 


I2mo, cloth, - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


50 Pages. 


Our New Exercise 


ENTITLED 


“WHO SHALL BE QUEEN OF MAY?” 
By MARION WAYLAND. 
v he book is in octavo form, bound in substantial 


Now Ready. 


The Best Botanies. 


WOOD'S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
ANY. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 


Price, for examination, $1.00. onli 
WwoonD’s BOTA 


The best Field and Forest Botany. P 
12mo0, %leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8v0, % leather. Price for ex- 
amination, $2.50. 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTE EN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo0, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WeOD'’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164% x11, sheets of ab- 


sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, 
trowel tweezers, lens, straps. and Wood's Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 


WOOD'’s PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 


55 cents. Wood's Plant Record. With King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. BARNES & Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First.Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the © School 
*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


CYCLOPZEDIAS. 


Every Ilome, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
ean help you to the BEST at a saving of 
fully 40 per cent. 


ting how much you can afford to pay. 


Write for particulars, stat- 


Address 


BOX 2857, New Vork, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s Hlow to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaliled Outline "aps. 
Sheppard's Constitution, 

Peterson’s Science. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


for Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Vildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 


‘BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


— OF — 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
known everywhere, and give general satis action. 


The Newest High School Song Book 
— 


SONG GREETING (60cents; $6perdoz.) Itis 
filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 


ROYAL SINGER (60 cts. ; $6 perdoz.) Made 
for singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
book for schools. 


For Ladies’ Classes. Music for Female Voices. 
-erkins’ V 1 Echoes ($1.00) ; Tilden’s Choice 

($1.00) ; Morse’s Wellecley College Col- 
lection ($1.00). 


For Common Schools. 


Song Bells (50 cts. ; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite gen- 
eral collection of songs. As good and practical 
Note Readers, we commend Emerson & Brown's 
Song Reader (Book 1: 50 cents, Book 2: 60 cts.) 


For Young Children. 
Gems for Little Singers (30 cts. ; $3 per doz.) is 
a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; $2.40 
yer doz.). Which is full of children’s hymns and 
unes. Mindergarten Chimes ($1), by Kate 
D. Wiggin, is an excellent book for Kindergarten 
Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice Books 
tion, bright, sing- 

mail, postpaid; $80 per hundred by express. 
paniment. Conveni- 


For Sunday Schools. 
Words and music of 
the choicest descrip- 
By Geo. F Root & C.C. Case. | able and elevating 
in character, 
A thoroughly SUPERIOR book. — Sicts. each by 
A superb collection of 
Standard Bass Songs 
ass Ongs with Piano accom. 
5 
pocket size edi- 
By The Best Composers. [tion strongly bound 
Price, $1,00, in heavy paper. 


* 
ocal A fine collection of the 
choicest Vocal Duets se- 
uets lected from those which 
have become standards 


during the Inst twenty years, 144 pages, sheet 
music size; elegantly printed and durably bound, 
Prices; Paper $1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
(FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DRALFRS 


Til ESE are some of the Educators who 
speak in praise of “ Lessons in En- 
glish Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’”’ com- 
bined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. By mail, postpaid, 68 cts. 
Judve W.H. TOURGEE, Prof, W. E. WILSON, R. J. 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W. HW. FREIMER, Supt. 
City School, Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W. AKERS, 
lowa State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Selections from the Writings of Gro. BANCROFT, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 809 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - 8.75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - . 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 76 
Kellerman’s Elements of 1.2 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - + 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 8, 4, each . 2 
Harrison’s French Syntax, «= 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 


fat, P15 cents; Bd, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


“The Preface to the First Reader is the best 

Manual of Methods I have ever seen. es 

. « + « Ilack words to express my apprecia- 

tion of the plan and execution of the advanced 
Fourth. 

Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hypr, 

State Normal School.” 


COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING 


sET BLANKS. 
Sample Set, - - 8.25. 
Designed to fill the want of the COMMON AND 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 

** Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practi- 
cal studies, and ithas a culture side seldom recog- 
nized by those entrusted with the education of our 
children. The real fact is, that few understand this 
neglected science, and that its educative power is not 
generally known. If it were, book-keeping would, in 
all our schools, take its place among the most neces- 
sary and important branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


tinued in publication. 


Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


versions of the Bible. 
Cloth, 244 pp. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 


190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes : Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 


Price, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cts. 
cloth, with el 2 
Please address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Address NEW ENGL 

2t 55 Franklin St., Boston. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 


C.F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agont, 8 Hawley Boston, Mass. 
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